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Ouer 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


Wilsons 
CHINCH BUG DESTROYER | 


Affords a Positive Method for the Control 
of LAWN CHINCH BUGS 


O not give Chinch Bugs a chance to wreck the health and beauty 
of your lawn. The damage they cause is rapid and complete 

unless proper control methods are employed. Remember that the 
first brood emerges, hatches and starts its destructive work in late 
May and early June—the second in July and August. Be prepared 
with Wilson’s Chinch Bug Destroyer: It’s Effective! It’s Positive! 
Combined with D.D.T. and fortified with special irritants of proven 
merit, Chinch Bug Destroyer can be applied at the rate of 5 Ibs. 
per 1,000 square feet—100 to 150 lbs. per acre on large area 
applications. 
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Witens EUREKA 
The World’s Finest Plant Food 


ILSON’S EUREKA is a truly superior plant food for general 

Wy ote shrub and greenhouse feeding. For many, many years 
it has been a “must” with professional gardeners in the cultivation 
of outstanding flowers, shrubs, etc. Eureka is a blend of natural 
organics providing the basic elements of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash plus eighteen rare and essential plant vitamins. 
Eureka provides that natural, timed feeding which is so neces- 


sary in producing the finest in blooms. 


For additional information of these and other of 


Wilson’s Quality Products — address Dept. H-5. 


SPRINGFIELD OEP PP, son NEW JERSEY 


Branches: W. Palm Beach, Florida. Glen Cove and White Plains, New York Philadelphia, Pa. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 




















See ee nee a 


IF EVERBEARING strawberries are planted in the Spring, cut off the 
blossoms in May but permit fruiting to begin in August. 


THE RATE of maturity for all varieties is most rapid when the corn is 
planted in 36-inch rows, with the plants 12 inches apart. 


THE VALUE of fertilizer to blueberries, raspberries and similar woody 
plants is largely lost if weeds stimulated by the plant food are not 
controlled. 


MAKE plans to control all insect pests of the American elm both on the 
home grounds and elsewhere in the community. Weakened elms 
should also be fed, if feeding is at all possible. 


FOLLOW the spray schedule prepared by the nearest state experment 
station or other interested agency for the control of fruit tree pests. 
Precise timing of dusts and sprays is of great importance. 


DRY FERTILIZER worked into the rows at seeding time will be more 
effective and safer to use if strewn in bands two or three inches out 
from the rows and about the same distance below the surface. 


THE MODERN idea is that the well-established practice of clipping 
off part of the foliage of young plants at transplanting time is harm- 
ful. Faster root development will follow if the leaves are left intact. 


THE GRAPE plume moth may be controlled in some measure on back- 
yard vines which did not receive a dormant spraying by hand picking. 
The larve and nests may be collected or the caterpillars crushed in the 
nests. 


A GOOD way to start a program of permanent heavy muching of trees 
and shrubs is to first make an application of chemical fertilizer. When 
the mulching program is under way, feeding need not be an annual 
practice. 


ROSES need feeding but once a year. A good time for the job is when 
the new growth is but a very few inches long. This is all the feeding 
that is necessary, provided plenty of moisture is available to the plants 
during the hot days of late Summer. 


A THOROUGH soaking of the roots of peony plants with semesan 
(mixed according to the manufacturers directions) and covering the 
expanding foliage with a fungicidal spray may go a long way toward 
checking the disease which prevents the flower buds from opening. 


THE MOST practical control of moles is achieved by the use of prong- 
type traps placed over the main runways. These runways can be 
located by stamping down sections of runway and checking to see if 
they are repeatedly raised after several stampings. 


FEEDING early-started plants—vegetable or ornamental—with liquid 
fertilizer a few days before transferring from pots or flats will prove 
beneficial. Even the careful application of pure water in the days be- 
fore setting will prevent wilting and promote establishment. 


TREES that grow well from planting time are less affected by environ- 
ment, require less corrective pruning, make better shaped trees and 
begin to fruit at an earlier age. In a well-prepared suitable soil 
feeding, particularly with commercial fertilizers, is not advised the 
year of planting. 


THE STEMS of dogwood trees should be watched carefully now for 
the presence of breaks in the bark caused by mechanical injury. Such 
bark openings should be painted promptly with a tree wound paint or 
clear shellac to seal them against the entry of wood-boring insects. 


THE “HARDENING off”’ of seedling plants can be overdone. Some 

of the more resistant plants such as lettuce and cabbage can be given 
air, lower temperatures and _ less 
watering to condition them for an 
early outdoor existence. However, 
warm weather plants such as pep- 
pers, eggsplants and especially toma- 
toes should not be “‘hardened’’ to 
any severe degree. 
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THE Olimbing Hydran- 
gea combines beauty 
with utility. Easy to 
grow, hardy, and yet 
lovely, it will climb on 
nearly every surface. 
Good for a lifetime, this 
vine with its many deli- 
cate blooms, is ideal for 
covering that unsightly 
wall or stone fence. 

















CLIMBING 
HYDRANGEAS 


(Hydrangea Petiolaris ) 


THE FINEST OF ALL 
CLIMBING VINES 


As hardy and lasting as the well-known bush 
Hydrangea but with far more refined and ex- 
quisite blooms in June and July. You are now 
able to obtain large specimen plants that have 
been specially grown in our Nursery for six or 
seven years and are already three feet high; 
transplant easily with a fine fibrous root system. 
These mature plants will artistically cover stone, 
brick, or stucco walls of any building. Easily kept 
within bounds but require no other pruning. 
Climbing Hydrangeas are really a sight to behold 
with their many four-petaled white flowers borne 
in six to eight inch clusters. 


Price 


$6.50 each 2 for $11.00 


Expert packing for delivery by 
Railway Express Collect. 


S os P. S. The present supply of 
Bobbink (s Atki nh S these specimen plants is limited so 


Nurserymen & Plantsmen 


522 Paterson Avenue 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 








we suggest you order this rare and 


scarce novelty immediately. 
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Shoots 30 Ft. Stream or 
Fog-Like Mistfrom | 
One Permanent Nezzie! 


Fruit trees need spraying? With an effortless, 
finger-tip, push-pull motion, this miracle pump 
shoots a 30-foot stream into the foliage! Adjust the nozzle 
and get a drenching mist for shrubs and garden! One 
pump for all needs! —no additional pressure sprayer 
needed! You get a pump weighing only , 

1 lb. with weighted rubber hose that fits 
into your own bucket from which any 
spray material is sucked. 


Performance guaranteed. $ 5% 
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Breck’s New CUT-OUT 


| HOUSE 
406 MARKERS 


with your name 









MAKE ICE BOX BOWL COVERS 
FOR LESS THAN Ic EACH 








Clever new “sign of hos- 


pitality’’ to place at gate, 

on lawn post, or extend 

O over the door. 12” x 12” 
frame is triple-coated with 
white outside paint. Dull 




















“Courtesy” black letters and cut-out 

bl een. Sesen tet at te fe tenet oe 

@ composition. Space for up to etters includ- 
ing initials—attached to both sides. House numbers BRECK’S CYCLONE 


are extra—35c per figure (includes 


both sides). Other designs: "Cocker $595 HEDGE TRIMMER 


Spaniel,” “3 Ducks,” ‘Dutch Spring- 





SN ENE s+ +r0nseserveesersoes Hedges and shrubs melt like magic before the 
Artistic Iron Bracket, $2.50 extra amazing, continuous action of this ingenious ; , 

new trimmer. Double edged, tapered blade Big, whopping roll of aluminum 
cuts 4 times faster. Results are uni- Chef Foil by Reynolds makes 
DE LUXE MODEL: Same 4 designs $ 45 form, even, beautiful! Plan to own $ 75 over 100 ice box bow! and jar 
with letters, figures and cut-outs of 9 and enjoy this postwar precision tool seals! Chemically pure, moulds 
blacked aluminum ................. this summer. Postpaid ............ to any shape, seals moisture in 
or out. Keeps leftovers fresh, 











guards flavor and vitamins, re- 
duces spoilage. Used as a liner, 
it banishes scouring broilers, 


pots. Makes glittering gift wraps 
) ) ROYAL MYSTIFIER and decorations! Postpaid. 





"MAGIC 
TWIST” 


invisible Metal 
Plant Supports 





Large $ 
75-ft. Roll for $3.10 


10 Save on 3 
SPRINKLER 









NO TYING 

NECESSARY Everything ! 
Just push these sturdy GRIPPER 
wire stakes into the CLIPS 
ground to the height 
you desire, then presto! : . 
the “‘magic twist’ pro- Gripper Clips are 

clever little metal 





pee J holds and sup- 














orts the plant! Nostring, gadgets thatspring 
no pressure, no injury 4 For lawn, garden—and kiddies! Throws a around a smooth 
plants. Painted foliage superfine aerated mist over a large area. Won't handle and grip it 

green. Postpaid. wash out seeds, pack or erode soil, or damage tightly, hanging 

Per 25 Per 100 delicate blossoms. No moving parts, nothing items on the wall 

MN 6 ois eciagwateu canteens $1.95 $6.40 to rust (made of aluminum alloy). No in neat array. For 
24-inch size.............. es . 2.25 7.60 nozzle to clog, can’t get out of order, $ 95 HER mops, brooms and dusters .. . for $ 20 
WPMD GID. gi vcccccccccccccccesc 9.75 can’t wear out. Works at all pres- HIS garden and home tools. 1 
@B-inch sime............ oe ees 3.50 11.90 sures. Guaranteed for life. Postpaid. Postpaid. Set of 12 Clips 


a BRECK’S, 781 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Enclosed is $....... Send me the following guaranteed items, POSTPAID. 





Quantity Article Price 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





BRECK 


781 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. | wnanawessoennennccsonssoesacsscesassenese 
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cherry, Prunus avium, about 50 feet tall, at Accord, Mass. 


HE Puritans settling Boston in 1630 lost no time in establishing orchards and 
cherry trees were soon flourishing along with apples and pears. The early fruit 
seems to have been remarkably poor in quality but in those days fruits were not 
eaten as now, being mostly valued as the raw material for beverages and pies. 
During the years that followed, cherries were improved but to a comparatively 
lesser degree than, for instance, apples. Even today, our cultivated cherries 


remain largely the. products of two wild species, P. avium (sweet varieties) and 
P. cerasus (sour types). 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








To Cultivate or Not to Cultivate 


S LONG as there are gardens cultivation will excite discus 
sion. For many years it was taken for granted that 
cultivation was necessary. In most agricultural litera 

ture one will find reference to the importance of maintaining a 
soil mulch. Only a few writers have dared to express the idea 
that cultivation is not too important in the production of good 
crops. I have personally made such a statement frequently 
during the past 20 years and have often been criticised for it. 

The primary purpose of cultivating was considered to be to 
maintain a soil mulch in order to conserve water. Old garden 
primers and agricultural text books pictured a loaf of sugar with 
a mound of loose crystals on top. It was suggested that one 
conduct the experiment himself and notice how quickly the 
water was absorbed by the loaf and how suddenly it stopped 
upon reaching the loose crystals. Then one was to observe how 
slowly the water was absorbed by the loose crystals. Of course, 
the soil was supposed to act in the same manner. Here was 
proof that the evaporation of soil moisture would be disastrous 
if one did not cultivate frequently and maintain a mulch, thus 
breaking the capillary action of the soil. 

There will always be exceptions to the rule and I suppose 
that observant gardeners have noticed that at times uncultivated 
crops seemed to grow just as well as those that are well culti- 
vated. At times in my own garden | have had my attention 
drawn to unusual crop growth due to a certain condition in the 
garden soil or position in the garden. 

I well remember a number of years ago of planting two rows 
of beets. The first row came next to the path down through the 
center of the garden. The path soon became well packed as 
several pairs of feet ran up and down it day after day. The 
weeds just did not get a chance to grow and it would have 
been difficult to cultivate anyway. That row of beets soon out- 
grew the other which received the usual weekly cultivation and 
was surrounded by soft evenly textured soil. Since that time | 
have noticed dozens of gardens where the two or three plants 
at the ends of the rows next to a path were much larger than 
the others. Grain crops such as oats and wheat are never 
cultivated. 

The first experimental work on the subject was way back 
in 1884 when Sturtevant of the New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station conducted experiments with field corn. He 
reported—‘‘Uncultivated plots where weeds were allowed to 
grow produced 18.1 bushels per acre. Cultivated plots pro 
duced 56.8 bushels. Plots where the weeds were pulled by hand 


before they had become established produced 70.5 bushels. If 
this experiment has a meaning, it is that cultivation is not bene 
ficial to the corn plant.’’ Since that time many experiments, 
mainly with corn and cotton, have shown the same result. In 
most of these the weeds were cut or scraped with a sharp hoe 
instead of being pulled. In this way the surface of the soil was 
undisturbed. 

Experiments have also been conducted in many states during 
the past 60 years to determine the effectiveness of the soil mulch 
in conserving soil moisture. Many of these can be cited to show 
that the old theory has little basis of fact. To determine the facts 
as applied to vegetables, Prof. H. C. Thompson of Cornell 
University carried on extensive experiments from 1920 to 
1930. The trials were conducted at Ithaca and Riverhead, Long 
Island, N. Y. To dispel any idea one might have that the soil 
at these places was an ideal garden loam, let me assure you that 
in both cases the plots were on a miserable clay that I would 
surely hate to have in my own garden. 

Prof. Thompson sums up the results of these experiments 
by the following observation: 

Considering all the data, it seems safe to conclude that cultivation 
is of benefit to crops very largely because of weed control. Where there 
are no weeds not only is further cultivation an unnecessary expense 
but it is usually injurious due to the bringing of moist soil to the sur- 
face and to the destruction of roots. The advice ‘‘The drier the soil the 
oftener you should cultivate’ cannot be justified. One should bear in 
mind that if three or four inches of surface soil is kept stirred, most of 
the roots are destroyed to that depth, so that it is impossible for the 
plant to utilize the nutrients in the richest soil. In addition to this, the 
cultivated soil becomes air-dried and the plant could get no water 
(therefore no food) from it even if the roots were not destroyed. 

Unfortunately, most of our garden soils contain innumerable 
weed seeds and, so, we are doomed to cultivate whether it is a 
good or bad practice. Many gardeners have asked me how long 
it would take to kill out all the weed seeds in their gardens, if 
they made certain that no more weeds were allowed to go to 
seed and all foreign material containing weed seeds was kept out. 
| have to admit I do not know but imagine it would be at least 
15 or 20 years. Winds, streams of water from heavy rains, birds, 
animals and humans all share in spreading weed seeds. Every 
time the soil is turned over or even cultivated a new crop of 
weed seeds is brought to the surface. 

Gardeners have sought many ways to get rid of weeds. Some 
use mulches of various kinds. Years ago carloads of paper mulch 
were sold throughout the country. Unfortunately, no practical 








way was found to lay and hold the paper 
in place. Chemicals such as cyanamid and 
oil burning torches have been tried and in 
a few cases found helpful. Plant growers 
have found it pays to sterilize soil with 
heat, steam, tear gas and other materials to 
kill insects, diseases and weed seeds. At 
present, these methods are too expensive 
and dangerous for backyard gardeners. I 
do believe, however, that within five years 
a practical and comparatively inexpensive 
means will be found for this purpose. 

So, no matter what you or I may think 
of the practice we shall just have to keep 
cultivating our gardens if we hope to get 
good crops. We know that the weeds will 
take over if we do not keep them down. 
With more money and less time, many of 
us will turn to mulches for help. Peat, 
compost, low-land humus, cocoa shells, 
hay, straw, peanut shells, shavings and 
other materials will be used. Fortunately, 
all of these will aid in improving the tex- 
ture of our garden soil. In fact, it may be 
worthwhile from that standpoint alone. 

Other gardeners will turn to a motor- 
ized cultivator for help. A gasoline engine 


means repair and upkeep and a heavy ma-. 


chine requires real effort to guide and 
operate it. Although plows and harrows 
come with these machines, let me assure 
you that it takes more than five horsepower 
to perform either of these operations satis- 
factorily. Remember, these are motor cul- 
tivators. That is the job they will do best, 
and do not cultivate too deeply with them. 
Directions must still read, ‘Cultivate at 
frequent intervals’ but, again, I say, do 
not cultivate more than an inch deep. 
—-Paul W. Dempsey. 


Watham ( Mass.) Field Station. 


Gor grace and beauly 
Consider the Clematis 


HE clematis is one of the most grace- 

ful and beautiful of all the climbing 
plants and has a wide variety of uses. It 
may be trained on trellises, pergolas, 
arches, piazzas or over fences or old 
stumps. 

For best results give them a partially 
shaded location where the roots will be 
cool and moist while the tops are out in 
the sun. If necessary, the base of the plants 
can be shaded with lower growing plants. 
The soil should be a fairly rich loam on 
the light side. If the soil is too heavy 
it may be lightened with sand and peat 
moss or well-decayed leaf mold. While 
clematis like lime, it should not be over- 
done on a sandy soil. About a shovel may 
be added to each wheelbarrowful of soil 
when planting under ordinary conditions. 

As for planting, only two-year-old 
own-root plants should be used. The hole 
should be large enough to accommodate 
the roots without crowding but one two 
feet square and two or three feet deep is 
better. If the drainage is inclined to be 
poor put in at least six inches of stones, 
crock or rubble. Then fill in with a good 
soil to which about one-third VERY well- 
rotted manure has been added. If no ma- 
nure is available, old leaf mold may be 
substituted with a five-inch pot of com- 
plete fertilizer. The hole may be filled in 
with the prepared soil, watered and al- 





Clematis Jeanne d’Arc: Grown by Louis Vasseur of Milton, Mass., this plant 
bears hundreds of 8—8% inch flowers in May and June. 
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lowed to settle for a week or so before 
planting. 

The clematis, themselves, should be set 
with the crown or collar two to three 
inches beneath the surface. When planted 
in the Spring no additional fertilizer need 
be given until the following Fall. Then a 
little may be worked into the soil after all 
top growth has ceased for the season. In 
addition, a light sprinkling of plant food 
in early Spring will produce better growth 
and blooms. 

Cold, itself, is no problem with clematis 
—they have been known to survive 40 
degrees below zero when properly han- 
dled. The best Winter-protection in the 
northern states is to mound a little clean 
sand or coal ashes around the base of the 
plants and mulch with leaves, straw, peat 
or VERY OLD manure — insufficiently 
rotted manure often introduces the wilt 
disease. In the Spring the mulch may be 
incorporated into the soil, if one wishes. 

Pruning is one of the most important 
phases of clematis culture. Generally 
speaking, there are two major classes, each 
with its own handling. Those plants 
which bloom in the Spring such as the C. 
patens, C. florida and C. lanuginosa vari- 
eties should not be pruned in the Fall or 
Spring. All that is necessary is to trim out 
the little dead wood that shows after 
growth has commenced. 

Those that bloom in the Summer or 
Fall on new wood each year may be cut 
back to about three feet in early Spring to 
encourage vigorous new growth and con- 
sequently, better blooms. However, this 
should not be done until the plants are 
well established. Included in this group 
are the Jackmani varieties as well as C. 
viticella and C. vitalba. Clematis crispa 
often dies to the ground each Winter but 
renews itself each Spring. 

As for outstanding varieties, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Henryi, Duchess of Edinburgh and 
Helene Garnier are the best whites. Crim- 
son King, Crimson Star, Mme. Edouard 
André and Ville de Lyon are the best reds. 
Comtesse de Bouchaud is an excellent pink 
and The Queen a good lavender. 

Among the blues Elsa Spaeth, Mrs. 
G. J. Patijn, Lawsoniana and Queen of the 
Blues are outstanding. Purples of note are 
Empress of India, Ascotinensis, Lord 
Neville and Lady Betty Balfour. Nelly 
Moser is a good two- toned variety. 

In addition to these there are other good 
ones with somewhat smaller flowers such 
as C. montana undulata, a light pink; 
Duchess of Albany, trumpet-like flowers 
of bright pink; C. crispa, bell-like blue 
purple flowers; C. texensis, a brilliant scar- 
let; and C. tangutica obtusiuscula, a bright 
yellow. 
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Choose your plants carefully 
To Garden in the Shade 


ANY home owners faced with gar- 

dening in the shade throw up their 
hands. “It’s simply impossible to grow 
anything,’ they say. Yet gardens can be 
built in shady places—and good gardens, 
too. 

Take, for example, a foundation plant- 
ing that is in complete shade except for 
a very short period in mid-Summer. Are 
there shrubs which will stand so much 
shade? Yes, yews will—and flourish into 
beautiful specimens. So will rhododen- 
drons, both R. catawbiense and R. maxi- 
mum, mugho pine, Oregon-hollygrape and 
Chinese box. I am going to put in an extra 
word of praise for the last, an all-too- 
seldom used, round, compact evergreen. 
Not more than 18 inches high, it is an ex- 
cellent low accent plant and Winter hardy. 
Buried beneath the snow and ice which lay 
around the foundation planting the last 
two Winters, it came through unharmed 
and presented a wholesome green appear- 
ance in Spring. 

As for deciduous shrubs which take 
kindly to shade, have you thought of the 
winged euonymous? In Autumn the leaves 
are a beautiful rose to crimson. The fruit 
is also brilliant. It is an interesting shrub 
and a distinct contrast to evergreens. For- 
sythias do not mind light to partial shade. 
I have heard it said that they do not flower 
so freely but I have seen forsythias in light 
shade that were a mass of yellow bloom. 
Mock-oranges, too, can be included in a 
light shade planting but they must have 
plenty of space, good drainage and free cir- 
culation of air. Otherwise, they will tend 
to become rather shy with their heavenly- 
scented, pure white flowers. Weigela flor- 
ida and the bush honeysuckles, both Tata- 
rian and Morrow, are willing to do their 
part to brighten a corner in light shade. 

Certain azaleas such as the native A. 
nudiflora, vaseyi and viscosa and certain 
viburnums as the native V. acerifolium, 
cassinoides and dentatum, fit into the shrub 
border in light to partial shade. They may 
also be made a part of a naturalistic or 
woodland planting. I have found them 
very satisfactory. They make themselves 
quite at home and demand little care, save 
some judicious pruning now and then. 

I also like two other natives, the Sum- 
mersweet or clethra for its fragrant white 
flowers and lustrous green foliage, and the 
spice bush for the film of yellow it casts in 
March—about the same time as the maples 
—and the warmth of its bronzy tones in 
October. Still another fragrant and useful 
native for light shade is the sweet bush or 
Carolina allspice, a very shapely bush 
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which bears unusual brownish or reddish- 
purple flowers, possessing an odor all their 
own. Though a native of the South, it is 
reliably hardy in northern localities. 

The snowberry or symphoricarpos and 
jet-bead, Rhodotypos tetrapetala (R. ker- 
rioides) , do well in light shade. Kerria ja- 
ponica in partial shade does almost too 
well, in fact, for it is inclined to occupy 
more than its alloted space. However, it 
may be kept orderly by severe pruning, an 
extra effort that is well repaid with a 
wealth of golden-yellow flowers each 
Spring. The red-osier dogwood is another 
shade-tolerant shrub whose tendency to 
spread I endure and curb by severe prun- 
ing, as its dark blood-red branches furnish 
such a warm color note in the midst of 
bleak Winter. 

Halesia frequently appears in lists of 
shrubs for shaded situations and I have 
seen beautiful specimens in gardens in 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., and 
Long Island. Mine has never developed 
into a really large, healthy specimen, even 
though I have given it some shelter. Prob- 
ably, the Winter winds here are too cruel 
for its comfort and well-being. Yet I am 
loathe to give up trying to make this south- 
ern belle happy. It is such a lovely thing 
in Spring when its branches are laden with 
drooping, bell-shaped, white flowers. 

Frankly, there are not as many peren- 
nials which like shade as there are which 
like sun. However, some do fairly well in 


the shade and some actually want it—and 
with the aid of biennials and bulbs you can 
manage to have a presentable border. In it 
may go foxgloves, lupines, day-lilies, plan- 
tain-lilies, monkshood, anchusas, anem- 
ones, bleeding-hearts, astilbe, coral-bells, 
primroses, pansies and violets, fritillarias, 
scillas, narcissi, camassias, goldband and 
turkscap lilies and some phlox. I have by 
no means exhausted the list of perennials 
for shady places but most of the others, 
for instance, the cardinal flower, Virginia 
bluebells, pulmonarias, rues, Iris gracilipes, 
cimicifuga and ferns lend themselves bet- 
ter to naturalistic groupings than borders. 

Such perennials as ajuga — both A. 
genevensis which | think the better of the 
two and A. reptans — lily-of-the-valley, 
Iris cristata, vinca, pachysandra and some 
sedums serve as groundcovers. Some, of 
course, endure more shade than do others. 
Pachysandra will accept any amount of 
shade, vinca light to partial shade, while 
Sedum ternatum prefers a light shade. 
Blood-root, galax, shortia and gaultheria 
are recommended, too, as groundcovers 
but, in my experience, they are more likely 
to become treasured clumps or patches. 
However, others may be more fortunate 
in getting them to take over large areas. 

Of course, anyone who has a woodland 
just naturally gardens in the shade. Fre- 
quently all that is necessary is to clear out 
undesirable growth and make paths, na- 
ture herself having lavishly provided the 
plant material. Other times it may im- 
prove matters to supplement the plants 
already there. In doing so, there is one 
thing to bear in mind: The plants should 
be indigenous to the locality. If you must 
introduce foreigners at least have them 
natural in appearance. 


—Dorothy E. Hansell. 
Summit, N. J. 





Gardens can be built in shady places—good gardens, too! 
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5It'4 tulip lime again 


So Keep Your Eyes Open 


OMPARED with recent Springs May, 
this year, is a glorious month for 
American gardeners. Not the least of our 
blessings is the gay parade of tulips. Dur- 
ing those dark years of the war these fa- 
vorites of multitudes were scarce and many 
gardeners were compelled to do without 
them but last Fall they were reasonably 
abundant and for this coming Fall we were 
promised just about all the bulbs we desire. 
Accordingly, the wise gardener will 
pause in his present enjoyment of the tulip 
parade to give a thought to the Fall. Now 
is the time to look around and see the tu- 
lips in bloom. Pencil in hand, jot down 
the names of varieties that strike your 
fancy—for only so can a wise choice be 
made when the tulips have vanished from 
the garden and the bulb catalogues present 
their delightful but bewildering choices. 
There are actually two things to study 
now, not only varieties that please your 
individual fancy but also the various ways 
in which tulips are used. 
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As for kinds of tulips, those belonging 
to the Darwin group are the most popular. 
This is easy to understand, because the tall 
and stately habit of the Darwins together 
with their large flowers and their brilliant 
color make them extremely satisfactory in 
any garden. However, there are other types 
of tulips—and they are just as deserving 
of popularity as the Darwins. 

First to flower are the early singles and 
doubles. These are short stemmed, it is 
true, but they have rich colors and, in some 
varieties, fragrance. They will well repay 
a little study as choices for the van of the 
tulip parade. Typical of them is the silken- 
textured orange-colored De Wet. No tulip 
garden is complete without it. 

Another great class is the cottage group. 
These are the old-time tulips which were 
abandoned by wealthy gardeners long ago 
but found a haven in the cottage gardens 
of poor people. Thriving there almost un- 
noticed by the great folk of England, they 


have comparatively recently enjoyed a re- 
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Tulips should be grown in masses against backgrounds—as by 
J. Horace McFarland at Breeze Hill. 
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birth in favor and are now once again in 
the well-deserved limelight. They bloom 
in May and are sometimes called May- 
flowering. They have lovely colors, long 
stems and are altogether lovely. It is, per- 
haps, too bad that the Darwins over- 
shadow the cottage tulips in popularity 
but that is a condition which will not be 
too long continued. 

The next great class is the breeders. 
This group includes some of the largest 
flowers and the strongest and longest- 
stemmed varieties in existence. They differ 
most noticeably from Darwins in the fact 
that where the Darwin's flowers have that 
characteristic ‘‘square-profile’’ while the 
breeders are bowl-shaped. Breeder colors 
are also more likely to be comparatively 
“heavy” in contrast with the Darwins but, 
since both types bloom at about the same 
time, they are ideal when planted together, 
each supplementing the other. 

There are many other kinds of tulips in 
addition to these four — lily-flowering 
Mendel, triumph, Rembrandt, parrot, late 
double and, of course, species in great 
variety. They are all lovely, all delightful 
and all well worth studying now. 

The second thing to study now when 
tulips are in flower is how to use them. 
Notice how effective they are when 
planted, not singly or in thin lines, but in 
clumps and masses against good back- 
grounds. Evergreens are ideal. An old 
stone wall, weather-gray and dyed with 
lichens, is another good background. 
Flowering shrubs are good, too, but when 
used, one must consider the colors of tulips 
against the color of the shrubs. 

Following is a list of recommended tu- 
lips to note this Spring. It is reprinted 
from Horticulture in response to requests: 


SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 
DeWet—Vivid golden yellow, flamed orange 
Lady Boreel—Pure white 
Keizerskroon—Scarlet-red with yellow edge 
Pink Beauty—Petals pink with white blotch 
Sunburst—Red pencillings on yellow ground 
Vermillion Brilliant —- Dazzling vermillion 

scarlet, brilliant red at edge of petals 
COTTAGE TULIPS 
Dido—V ivid rose-red, edged soft orange 
Carrara—Pure white 
Jeanne Desor—yYellow flushed red 
Mrs. John T. Scheepers—Golden yellow 
Rosabella—Rich rose with white edge 





Scarlet Glory—Brilliant scarlet 


DARWIN TULIPS 
Afterglow—Apricot suffused rose 
Black Eagle—Purple 
Clara Butt—Salmon pink 
Eclipse—Deep crimson 
Charles Needham—Brilliant scarlet 
Golden Age—Clear butter yellow 
Pure white 


BREEDER TULIPS 
Bacchus—Rich violet blue 
Dillenburg—Brilliant salmon-orange 
Dom Pedro—Coppery brown 
Louis X1V—Purple margined brownish gold 
Indian Chief—Coppery-red flushed purple 
Tantalus—Lilac and buff-yellow 


Glacier 
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Charm can distinguish « 
Pocket-Sized Rock Garden 


HE plight of the owner of a small city 

lot is not a happy one when he con- 
templates the building of a rock garden. 
He sees in his mind’s eye his eight by eight- 
foot miniature mountainside submerged in 
billowing drifts of yellow alyssum and 
white arabis or completely swamped by 
that pretty pest, snow-in-Summer. If, 
however, he will plan carefully with due 
consideration to scale and balance and 
plant discreetly, he can have a rock garden, 
which for charm far outdistances the huge 
ones that usually depend upon spectacular 
display alone. 

If one wants airy sprays of yellow in the 
rock garden the drabas are ready to pro- 
vide it at almost amoment’s notice. At the 
first loosening of Winter's grasp they be- 
come alert, perky and full of buds. Draba 
sibirica (D. repens) has trailing masses of 
foliage and remains in bloom for weeks; 
D. olympica forms vivid green mats of 
mossy texture which are pretty between 
rocks and D. aizoides, produces small in- 
curved rosettes of long hairy-edged leaves 
which look their best in a crevice. With 
them plant the lovely blue Scilla sibirica 
and the hepaticas which bloom at the same 
time. 

Silvery pink comes into the picture with 
the Spanish thrift, Armeria juniperifolia 
(A. cespitosa). The round, chaffy heads 
nestle in the spiny foliage and close by I 
have the tiny forget-me-not, Myosotis al- 
pestris (M. rupicola), and the dainty “‘Iris 
arenaria,”’ with jonquil-colored flowers on 
two-inch stems. A white note is provided 
by two androsaces with leaves in tight ros- 
ettes, white-woolly with long hairs and 
white verbena-like flowers—two to three 
inches high in A. villosa and one-half inch 
high in the miniature A. villosa arach- 
noidea. Androsace sempervivoides has 
rosettes of a vivid green, smooth and hair- 
less, which grow at the ends of long red 
stolons. At blooming time fetching para- 
sols of satiny pink are hoisted above these. 
Such is the picture in early May in a small 
corner of the writer’s garden. 

Two small alyssums both with hoary 
gray leaves, A. montanum and the very 
small ‘‘A. serpyllifolium’’ vie, as bushlets, 
with Iberis pygmza, which lives up to its 
name. This wee bush is smothered with 
white flowers in late May. Its narrow 
leaves are stiff and dark and must be pro- 
tected in Winter. The I. sempervirens va- 
riety Little Gem is much larger but not too 
large for us and is brilliant with its heads 
of glistening white flowers. 

When the dwarf columbines bloom 
they endear themselves to every one. The 
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beautiful ferny foliage and nodding flow- 
ers make them a highly decorative asset to 
any rock garden. Their heights vary from 
one inch up but six inches is our limit. 
Also in this category is Aquilegia flabellata 
nana. This has waxy cream flowers flushed 
with lavender. Its relative A. escalcarata, 
is odd but charming with claret spurless 
bells nodding on slender stems. 

Aquilegia akitensis kurilensis is not 
more than four inches tall and has blue 
flowers, the petals of which are tipped 
with cream. The Spanish A. pyrenaica is 
dark blue, as is also the dwarf American A. 
jonesi, a native of Montana. From Colo- 
rado comes A. saximontana, very dainty in 
blue and cream and the pert A. scopulorum 
from Utah, very pale blue and white. 

About this time also the irises take over 
and supply a needed vertical note. The 
smaller I. pumila sorts add brilliant color 
and our native I. cristata, verna and lacus- 
tris a more subdued and delicate touch. 

The lime-encrusted Saxifraga aizoon 
finds a home in the crevices and is really 
wasted any place else. It needs the rocks 
to show off the beauty of the rosettes and 
the elevation to keep the small flowers 
from lying on the ground. The colors are 
white, pink and creamy yellow and the 
effect they create is indescribably airy. 

June finds the rock garden turning to a 
rosy haze with the small pinks of which 
none is more charming than D. microlepis 
—a wee, stiff, grey-green mound with tiny 
stemless rosy blooms adorning it. Dian- 
thus alpinus makes a mat of glossy shining 


leaves with big rose flowers and D. arver- 
nensis makes a gray groundcover with in- 
numerable small flowers spraying out in 
all directions. 

Two other little shrubs deserve men- 
tion. One lies flat on the ground. It came to 
the writer's garden as ‘‘Genista prostrata.”’ 
Its long whip-like branches are clothed 
with leaves reduced to almost scales and 
small yellow pea flowers line both sides. 
At blooming time it is a gorgeous sight. 
The other G. silvestris pungens (G. dal- 
matica), is prickly, rounded and three to 
four inches high. It, too, is full of golden 
flowers. 

As June merges into July another fam- 
ily takes the spotlight. The campanulas are 
a clan blessed with small plants for the rock 
garden. From the numerous species it is 
hard to make a choice. The easiest to find 
are just as lovely as the rarer sorts and 
among these C. cochlearifolia is one of the 
best. The bells, on two to three-inch stems, 
spring up in profusion from glossy mats of 
small leaves. There is a blue one and an 
even lovelier white one. 

Campanula elatines garganica is a little 
fussy about what it wants—which is no 
more than a rock or shelf to hang over— 
and proceeds to cover its home with a 
sheet of powder blue stars. Campanula 
pulla, C. pulloides, C. raddeana and C. 
portenschlagiana are all good. 

Likewise, dwarf plants can be found 
among the geraniums; the silenes; the fra- 
grant, trailing thymes; the veronicas and 
the sempervivums. 

No mention has been made, thus far, 
of two groups which contain many beau- 
tiful plants, the primulas and the gentians. 
Both are temperamental, and some down- 
right churlish when not given the proper 
homes and diet. This is sometimes difficult 
in a small space but can be included in 
order to round out the rock gardening year 
with a burst of elegance and beauty. 

—Clara W. Regan. 
Butte, Mont. 





Quantities of vivid blue trumpets—Gentiana sino-ornata. 
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Well-Flavored Fruits 


EAR EDITOR — The letter from 

Richard M. Tapley of New York 
City, in Horticulture suggesting the for- 
mation of a fruit garden society. interested 
me very much. A few years ago I man- 
aged a nursery in Vermont where I was 
constantly besieged by people desiring old 
time fruit varities. While many of the va- 
rieties were probably not so flavorful as 
nostalgic memories made them seem to 
country boys who had managed to make 
enough money in the city to buy a farm 
in Vermont, it is obvious that the empha- 
sis in both nurseries and experiment sta- 
tions in recent years has been on fruits pos- 
sessing good shipping and storage qualities 
and external sales appeal rather than fine 
flavor. 

At the present time I am not in a posi- 
tion to participate in an exchange of cions 
or budding wood but hope to be able to 
plant a home orchard before very long. 
Consequently, I shall be interested in 
learning what progress Mr. Tapley’s 
project has made. 


—Everett H. Henderson. 
Galesburg, Mich. 


Fruit Garden Society 
EAR EDITOR — I, too, would be 


very much interested in a fruit garden 
society, as suggested by Mr. Tapley in 
Horticulture. An apple, the ‘“Wagener’’ 
used to be a favorite but one does not see 
it gown much now. J would also like to 
have more hardy fruits, as peaches and 


apricots. 
—RMrrs. Esther R. Weber. 


Cohocton, N. Y. 























Mama’s out playing bridge. 


Weeping Maple 


EAR EDITOR—A day or two be- 

fore Easter in the late afternoon, I 
was looking toward a sunny western sky. 
In my direct line of vision was a large 
maple tree. This tree seemed to be weeping 
from every limb. Drops fell like rain and 
the descending sun lent a sparkling bright- 
ness to each drop. My astonishment was 
so great that I called some of the neighbors 
to see the tree. No one could explain it. 
In the evening I spoke of it to my husband. 
He laughed heartily at my confusion, and 
explained that he had seen a red squirrel 
nipping the twigs of this very tree in the 
morning. It seems that squirrels enjoy the 
sweet sap. 

—Edna L. Crocker. 

Stillwater, Me. 


A Bouquet 


EAR EDITOR — Although I have 

been writing for publications for 
about three years, my little piece in Hortt- 
culture about picking pies from a hedge 
brought more response than anything yet 
printed. The contacts with other gardeners 
and with homemakers in almost every 
state in the Union is a genuine pleasure. 
I would like all who wrote to know that 
every letter was mailed to the nursery 
which stocks the varieties I mentioned. 
Those who sent postage have been an- 
swered in person. The rest will receive 
catalogues if the supply holds out. 

My husband and I are comparatively 
new subscribers to Horticulture but al- 
ready we wonder how we ever gardened 
without it. We know of no other publi- 
cation which furnishes such a variety of 
material and we appreciate the informal 
manner in which the articles appear. 


—Mrs. T. E. Carter. 
Beckley, W. Va. 


Charming Westerners 


EAR EDITOR—Particularly on the 
West Coast, brodizas can be natural- 
ized to create unusual and charming effects. 
The small, tubular flowers coming in large 
clusters or umbels are especially attractive 
when seen in masses. Combined with ferns 
and the graceful columbines they are par- 
ticularly effective when seen in this way. 
In the East, however, they are better 
grown in pots indoors or in frames. They 
like a gritty soil with plenty of humus to 
do their best. 
—Floyd Gilchrist. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Tin Can Culture 


EAR EDITOR — I should like to 

make a few suggestions about using 
cans. Here on the Pacific Coast their use 
is almost universal but I think the sugges- 
tion in February 15 Horticulture about 
getting plants out of them would be not 
only impracticable with any size larger 
than one quart but also tend to damage 
the plants. 

We use heavy scissors made expressly 
for cutting the edges of the cans and, after 
the cut is made, we slit the tin from top 
to bottom on two sides and bend each side 
back. Then the plant can be lifted without 
disturbing its roots. In the case of very 
sensitive plants we make four slits and 
then plant the can in the hole for the plant. 
The container rusts away but the roots get 
out and establish themselves easily. Of 
course, all cans have drainage openings 
made at the base before they are planted. 
In a semi-arid part of the country cans are 
better for propagating many things than 
pots because they do not dry out so quickly 
but plants which prefer dryish root condi- 
tions should not be put into cans, except 
for a few weeks. 


—NMiildred Selfridge Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Definitely—The Last Word! 


EAR EDITOR—My wife has an ex- 

planation of “down Maine’’ which 
appeals to me. In England it is ‘‘up to 
London’”’ regardless of whether one is 
North, South, East or West thereof. Like- 
wise in London, one says ‘‘down to the 
country’ regardless of the direction one is 
going. The pilgrims and puritans applied 
that practice to Boston as it was to New 
England what London was to Old Eng- 
land. 


—Burt Brown Barker. 


Vice-President, University of Oregon, 
Portland, Ore. 


Holly Thieves 


EAR EDITOR—The holly thief is 

only one of the garden pests that have 
been with man in various forms, since the 
time of Joel. The Chief of Police, Town 
of Barnstable, has a formula, which if used 
as directed, is more effective than anything 
recommended against the palmer worm, 
locust, canker worm, caterpillar, et al. In 
proof of which, the Town of Barnstable 
can boast of having the best unspoiled 
holly in New England. We have realized, 
the wrecking of a holly tree worth a hun- 
dred dollars, by vandals who hope to get a 
dollar or two from the stolen material, is 
one form of private enterprise that should 
be discouraged. 


—Enrnest Fritze. 
Osterville, Mass. 
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Checse a lawn mower 


To Fit You Personally 


O HAVE a good lawn without a good 

mower is impossible. Whether it be a 
large lawn requiring a power machine or 
a ‘‘gang’’ mower pulled by a tractor, or a 
small home lawn cut with a hand-type, the 
same principle holds. 

Of course, if one already has a machine 
which is in good running order, the prob- 
lem resolves itself into one of maintenance. 
However, if one is a new home owner or 
if the mower has outlived its usefulness— 
as many have during the war years—the 
problem now uppermost is the purchase 
of a new one. 

As for hand mowers, the first thing to 
bear in mind is to purchase one made by 
a reliable manufacturer. In addition to the 
standard and established products there are 
many new and “‘different’’ mowers coming 
out at the present time. Some are of 
pressed steel and others are of aluminum 
or magnesium alloys—and all with their 
good points. Nevertheless, lightness is not 
the only quality to be considered. For in- 
stance, a mower must have sufficient trac- 
tion at all times. One innovation made in 
recent years is the introduction of rubber- 
tired wheels. These are particularly useful 
when one wheel must be run along a con- 
crete walk, for at such times metal wheels 
are inclined to slip. 

The proper width is another important 
factor. Many times people buy too nar- 
row a mower and, consequently, walk 
many unnecessary miles. On the other 
hand, too wide a one means hard pushing. 
Buy a mower to fit you personally. 

For years the lower blades on most 
mowers were adjusted by setting two 
screws on each side. Now some of the 
newer mowers have but one screw on each 
side. While this may be an advantage, one 
must be more careful in making adjust- 
ments. , 

During the war replacement blades be- 
came more readily available than ever be- 
fore and show promise of being a perma- 
nent item. These double the life of many 
mowers. 

There are many places where the aver- 
age mowers cannot reach, such as close to 
walls, fences and flower borders. For such 
cases, the so-called ‘‘edging’’ mowers with 
only one wheel and a thin plate on the 
other are extremely useful and save many 
backbreaking hours with hand shears. 

As for power and “‘gang’”’ mowers such 
as are used on large lawns the points to 
consider are the same. If they are made by 
reliable manufacturers, they seldom give 
any trouble. A most important part, nat- 
urally, is the motor—which must be de- 
pendable. 
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In recent years several innovations have 
appeared among these power mowers too. 
One is the electric mower. On the not-too- 
large grounds this type can save consider- 
able time but one must have several out- 
lets or be prepared to pull the wire around. 
One should be careful to keep the wire out 
of the path of the blades, also. 

Various rotary mowers with horizontal 
cutting blades have been put on the mar- 
ket. While they are not made to compete 
with such highly specialized types of mow- 
ers as are used for putting greens, they are 
satisfactory for cutting tall grass and weeds 
—as are those with an extended cutter bar. 

With all mowers comes the problem of 
sharpening. However, unless one is ex- 
perienced it is better to send the machine 
out and have it done by an expert. Sharp- 
ening is a delicate job. 


Lawns Need Constant Care 


GOOD lawn will not take care of it- 
self. So, even if the lawn appears 
perfect, an effort should be taken to keep 
it in the best condition. It is well to have 
the soil tested at least every third year for 
fertilizer and lime needs. Lime can be ap- 
plied at any time during the year but fer- 
tilizer should be put on in early Spring and 
early Fall. As nitrogen is essential for lush 
growth, it is best to put on a complete fer- 
tilizer high in nitrogen such as an 8-6-2 or 
10-5-5. The rate will vary according to 
the soil and past treatment. Usually 10 to 
15 pounds per 1,000 square feet in early 
Spring and half that amount in September 
are sufficient. 

The appearance of lawns can be im- 
proved by cutting out a strip of sod about 
a half-inch wide along walks and drives. 
A wider strip is not advised as it gives the 
lawn an artificial appearance. Besides im- 
proving the appearance it also tends to 
keep the walks cleaner. The narrow strip 
advised requires reopen- 


tend to grow slowly and burn out readily 
in severe hot weather. Weeds also thrive 
best in lawns with shallow root systems. 
Lawn watering should be done in the 
morning or mid-day rather than in the 
evening. Evening watering favors high 
humidity during the night and this tends 
to encourage lawn diseases, especially on 
new lawns. 

Often water from roofs is allowed to 
go directly on the lawn. Precautions 
should be taken to eliminate this as the 
washings from the roof may be toxic to 
grass growth. 

Lawns should be mowed high to stimu- 
late root development and also to provide 
protection during the hot periods of the 
day. A one and one-half to two-inch stub- 
ble should remain after mowing. High 
mowing will necessitate mowing more 
often but the advantages gained are worth 
the extra labor. The matter of leaving the 
clippings or removing them depends upon 
the individual. If the clippings are not too 
great in bulk and they do not smother the 
grass, it is best to leave them. Sometimes 
when the traffic is heavy between the lawn 
and into the house, clippings are obnox- 
ious and they might as well be removed by 
a catcher. Clippings are good for composts 
and also for use as a mulch in the garden. 

If crab grass becomes a problem, it is 
necessary to mow close and to remow after 
raking up the missed parts. There does not 
seem to be a crab grass.killer which does 
not also injure other grasses. 

Most lawn weeds other than crab grass 
can be eliminated from lawns with the 
new hormone spray, 2,4-D. It can be ob- 
tained on the market and the directions 
which accompany the material should be 
followed closely. The control of lawn dis- 
eases as well as insects can be obtained by 
the numerous materials on the market for 
each specific ailment. 

No one good practice or no one fer- 
tilizing method is the answer to the prob- 
lem of poor lawns. Lawns often come 
through the Winter with thin and bare 
spots. If these areas do not occupy too 
much space it is not necessary to remake a 
whole lawn. However, an effort should 
be made to determine the cause which may 
be disease, insects, snow drown, annual 
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ing more often than a 
wide strip but usually 
proves more satisfac- 
tory. 

In dry periods it is 
better to water lawns 
thoroughly to a depth 
of four inches every 
third or fourth day 
rather than to water 
lightly every day. With 
the former method the 
roots tend to go deeply, 
while with the latter 
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shallow roots prevail. 
Shallow-rooted grasses 
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Set the cutter blade about two inches high. 











RAMBLING UBSERVATIONS 
of ROVING GARDENER 








LL gardeners, as they grow gray, are 
conscious each Spring that some of 
the old favorites they have grown are one 
by one vanishing from the catalogues. Of 
course, there is a constant parade of new 
material but all ‘‘old-timers’’ feel a bit un- 
happy over the situation. | am reminded 
of this by the new catalogue of Wyman's 
Framingham Nurseries where | read, 

You may discover many old-time plants 
conspicuous by their absence from this cata- 
logue. Age and commonness are not in them- 
selves proof of undesirability in plants. Nor is 
newness alone a guarantee of superior merit. 

.. Many of the older varieties, for one reason 
or another, have become obsolete. These we 
have discontinued in favor of other improved 
and more satisfactory sorts. 

The point that bothers me is “‘more 
satisfactory." I wonder what makes one 
garden plant more satisfactory than an- 
other? 


HAPPENED to wonder the other day 

just what plant material our ancestors 
had for garden-making back in Colonial 
times. Upon looking into it, I was aston- 
ished to discover that the bulk of the 
plants we use nowadays are comparatively 
newcomers. In the beginning, our fore- 
fathers had only what they brought over 
from England. They had lilacs and a few 
roses from the beginning but such com- 
monplace things as forsythias, bush honey- 
suckles, weigelas, spirzas, deutzias and 
Japanese yew are all 19th century intro- 
ductions. It is a long and a glamorous his- 
tory, the story of plant introduction into 
America. 

In brief, the process seems to have run 
in cycles. To the original English inheri- 
tance we added a few things from the Near 
East and the Orient about 1750. Then, 
between 1790 and 1810 there was a 
further development of material from 
China. From 1840 to 1850, towards the 
end of the great period of the American 
merchant marine, we had the final period 
of early introductions as our ship captains 
brought home plants from all over the 
world. Then, there seems to have been a 
great period of dullness until, beginning 
about 1900, we entered the present age in 
which plant hunters such as the late Chi- 
nese Wilson have so magnificently enriched 
our gardens. 

It is, perhaps, even more interesting to 
realize that it is only comparatively re- 
cently that we Americans have turned to 
our own wild plants for our gardening. 
For many years, if you can believe it, we 
never noticed such things as rhododen- 


drons and mountain laurels —- they were 
just “‘wild stuff."” The work of such men 
as Harlan P. Kelsey in this field has been 
of value to us all. Perhaps, the great pe- 
riod of plant introduction has now drawn 
to a close. There are still, doubtless, many 
plants, particularly those of economic and 
medical interest still unknown — but for 
the future it seems likely we will look 
more to the laboratory and to the breeder’s 
testing grounds for new plants. 


T CAME as a surprise to me to learn 

that Edmonton, in the Canadian Prov- 
ince of Alberta, is the double petunia cen- 
ter of the world. No doubt, the statement 
is true, for it was made in a bulletin of the 
Victoria Horticultural Society which goes 
on to explain that the secret of the produc- 
tion of double petunias was discovered by 
R. Simonet of that city who then pro- 
ceeded to get the new industry under way. 

The word new is used as applying to 
America. Before the war all the double 
petunias came from Japan whose growers 
were supposed to have a secret knowledge 
of how to produce them. As a matter of 
fact, it was really no secret but merely the 
application of Mendelism. Any lot of 
double petunias contains some with nor- 
mal organs of reproduction and, if self 
pollinated, will produce double forms in 
the Mendelian ratio of three to one. This 
explains why a certain small percentage of 
singles continues to appear. 

This, at least, is the story of the double 
petunia as Mr. Simonet presents it. It is a 
story which helps to illustrate our growing 
independence of Japan in matters of horti- 
culture. 
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Yeah, we’re gardening for health. I 
wanna gain weight; Lulu to lose it. 
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To the Queen’s Taste 


OR 65 years the Albermarle Pippin 

apple has gone into England tax free. 
When the Honorable Andrew Stevenson 
of Albemarle County, Virginia, was Min- 
ister of the United States to Great Britain 
he presented a barrel of these apples to 
Queen Victoria. They soon became the 
favorite of the royal household and the 
queen complimented the apple by having 
the import tax removed. It is stated that 
this pippin always “‘graced the late King 
George V’s table.”’ 

Any American might well be proud of 
the pedigree this apple claims. Its great- 
great-grandfather may have been the New- 
town Pippin, specimens of which Ben- 
jamin Franklin took to London in 1759. 
The apple was so well liked that numerous 
attempts were made to grow the variety. 
As early as 1766 it was cultivated in the 
Brompton Park nursery but, evidently, it 
could not stand the English climate. 

In America, at that time, it grew all 
along the apple-growing districts of the 
Atlantic slope. Thomas Jefferson records 
in his Garden Book that he has “‘just 
planted some grafted trees of the New- 
town Pippin in Monticello.’ The original 
tree, it is said, stood near a swamp on the 
estate of Gershon Moore in Newtown, 
L. I., until about 1805 “‘when it died of 
too much cutting and exhaustion.” 

One story of the Albemarle Pippin be- 
gins with Braddock’s defeat and a Dr. 
Walker, of Castle Hill, Albemarle County. 
The doctor was a commissary officer of the 
Virginia troops under Braddock. After 
the disastrous defeat when the remnant of 
the army went into Winter quarters in 
Philadelphia Dr. Walker set out for his 
home. He longed for his garden and or- 
chard and, as he drove along the country- 
side, he put some cuttings from the apple 
trees into his saddle bags. These he grafted 
in his orchard at Castle Hill and they be- 
came the famous Albemarle Pippin. 

The North Garden Neighborhood in 
the Albemarle Valley contests this story. 
It claims the apple came from a seedling 
that stood in a mountain hollow in the 
region which was famed for its very fine 
fruit. This land was entered in the land 
office in 1741 in the name of Mildred 
Meriwether and Mildred was the step- 
daughter of Dr. Walker. 


—Eleanore D. Greene. 


Winter Park, Fla. 


Herb Society Meeting 
ELEN NOYES WEBSTER of Lex- 


ington, Mass., announces that the 
annual meeting of the Herb Society of 
America will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 16, 17 and 18. The Western Re- 
serve Unit of the Society will act as host. 
In addition to business matters, the pro- 
gram includes trips to gardens near Cleve- 
land as well as a visit to Louis Bromfield’s 
farm at Lucas. 
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Weeds Must Go—So Grass Can Grow! 











44 DOW WEED KILLER 


The time to kill ugly, beautv-destroving weeds is when they vour entire lawn with 2-4 Dow right awav—being careful to 
 ~ J b re a 4 Lo » t on) 


spray only plants which you wish to kill. Follow directions on 
the package and you'll be rewarded with a vigorous, deep- 
green stand of grass—a lawn to admire! 


are young and growing vigorously. Spray “em to death with 
2-4 Dow Weed Killer—the powerful. tested chemical weed 
destroyer which is absorbed by the broad leaves of common 
weeds and kills “em out—roots and all without destroying $1.00 size. liquid or i in eal Mie eee Oe fae 

$1. re, liquid or powder, is ample for average lawn, or for 
ee spot spraving you may prefer the self measuring packets of 


No need to dig and hoe—no need to stoop and bend! Spray powder, at 25¢ and $1.00. 


AND FOR YOUR GARDEN — 3 Dusts Are All You Need! 


DOW GARDEN DUST—For control of Colorado Potato Beetles, Flea Beetles, 50th eAnna 
. nn . , NO7* 
Blight on Potatoes, Tomatoes and Eggplant. .. . : Also repels leafhoppers. . cee 1ST 1947 


ROTODOW— For insects and certain diseases attacking vegetables and small 
| fruits 





especially Aphids, Asparagus Beetles, Cabbage Worms, Cucumber 
Beetles, Mexican Bean Beetles, Flea Beetles and Colorado Potato Beetles. 


DOW ROSE DUST—For use on Roses and certain other ornamental plants for 


control of Leaf Spot, Mildew, Rose Slugs and Japanese Beetles. 


Free Gardener’s Guide—attached to each 
package, shows insects and dust to use. CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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TAKE YOUR TIME ON TOMATOES 


LL gardeners know better, but few resist the temptation of 
the first real warm weather in May to set out their tomato 
plants ahead of time. There is nothing gained by this practice 
and much to be lost. Tomatoes frosted by a belated cold spell or 
drenched by chill rains may be killed and certainly will be 
stunted. So wait until the weather is safely warm for good. 
For much of the northern states, the end of May is plenty of 
time. Set out then, they will continue to grow and will fruit as 
early if not earlier than plants set out weeks before. 

There is much written about ‘‘hardening-off’’ tomato plants 
before setting them out. This process often does more harm than 
good. However, allow coldframes to stand open as the days get 
warmer and thus bridge the gap between the frame and the 
garden. Plants which are purchased are ordinarily sufficiently 
“hardened.” 

Before setting plants out they should be thoroughly watered 
several hours in advance of the operation. If plants are leggy, 
set them on a slant so that much of the stem is covered. The 
buried stems will soon strike root at the proper level. Indeed, 
it is good practice to set plants on a slant to avoid wind damage. 
The leaning plants will swiftly turn erect. 

Many gardeners water newly-set tomato plants with a tea- 
cupful of a weak solution of fertilizer or manure tea. This has 
proved helpful. However, when plants are so watered, do not 
pack down the puddled soil. 

There is much argument about allowing tomatoes to sprawl 
or to train them to supports of one kind or another. If space is 
limited, such supports are necessary—but always set the stakes 
and stretch the wire or whatever at the time the plants are set 
out to avoid almost certain damage by placing stakes after the 
plants are well grown. 






























463 Stems | 


the third 


year! 


“The most exciting Azalea 
we have ever seen”’ 


Like its parent, the famous Azalea Hinodigiri, bright red, 
evergreen, dwarf. But Hino-crimson is ALSO (1) fragrant, (2) 
non-fading, (3) more vigorous with shinier larger leaves and 
(4) hardier, through southern New England and Pennsylvania. 
Need we say more? Facts can speak louder than adjectives! 

The 12-inch specimen photographed (counted 463 blooms) 
grew from a 3-in. pot in only three years. Order direct, NOW. 
We can ship up to late May—safe even if in full bloom. Send 
only prices below—pay express on arrival. 


NO BUDS (from greenhouse) | BUDDED (bloom this spring) 
2\4-in. pots ...... 10 for $7.50 6to 8 in. B&B 2 for. . .$6.00 
SS reer 5for 6.25 | 12to 15 in. B&B each... 7.50 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50F Church Street New York, N. Y. 




















Chrysanthemum 
White Cactus 


29 MENTOR AVENUE 


Wacyside 


New... Different! 


—AND FAMOUS WAYSIDE QUALITY 


There’s a host of gorgeous new varieties at Wayside Gardens—all grown for 
traditional Wayside hardiness and beauty of bloom. To mention just a few: 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM WHITE CACTUS. Pure white pointed petals 
form a fully double flower shaped like a Cactus Dahlia. Blooms 4 to 6 inches 
diameter. Very hardy. Nothing comparable in chysanthemums. Excellent for 
cutting. 


NEW GIANT TRITOMA W. S. REEVES. Biggest Red Hot Poker in 
existence. Spikes 5 to 6 feet tall carry flower heads 12 to 15 inches long and 
4 to 5 inches in diameter—in soft, coral red. A boldly striking accent of color 
for your garden. 


NEW GIANT GLADIOLI FROM HOLLAND. Hybrids of famous Picardy. 
Unsurpassed for giant size and high color value. Tested and proved, with grati- 
fying results, in three sections of the country. 


Send for World’s Finest Horticultural Book-Catalog, 
176 pages, many illustrating flowers in natural colors. Com- 
plete cultural instructions to help you grow the finest roses, 
shrubs, plants and bulbs. To be sure you get this outstand- 
ing book, it is necessary that you enclose with your request 
50c, coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


A Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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A Wisconsin Vinesainn 

N a talk at the Fifth Annual Confer- 

ence on Conservation, Nutrition, and 
Health at Ohio University, Emil Truog, 
Professor of Soils at the University of Wis- 
consin, evaluated the importance of or- 
ganic matter in the soil, in part, as follows: 

Much ado is being made today about the 
great importance of soil organic matter in re- 
lation to soil fertility, soil conservation and 
crops of satisfactory nutritive value. This, in 
part, is as it should be, because soil organic 
matter is of tremendous importance. It facili- 
tates the intake of water and thus reduces run- 
off and erosion. It also favors workability or 
ease of cultivation, aération and drainage. Fresh 
organic matter contains all of the elements 
needed for plant growth. However, to say that 
a chemical fertilizer such as superphosphate 
and muriate of potash should not be used to 
make up inevitable deficiencies of nutrient ele- 
ments that cannot be supplied through the use 
of organic matter is just pure bunkum. Abso- 
lutely no evidence exists to the effect that the 
judicious use of mineral fertilizers is at all 
injurious to soils or tends to produce crops 
which are unsatisfactory. as feed for animals 
or food for man. 








Better Bean Yields 


H. WITTWER and A. E. Murneek 

of the University of Missouri have 
reported that snap beans are frequently 
grown under environmental conditions not 
favorable for the best set of pods. Possi- 
ble interfering factors are high Summer 
temperatures coupled with dry weather 
and an above-normal light intensity. 
Under such conditions excessive bud 
abscission and blossom-drop are familiar 
occurrences. 


All Tomatoes Not Alike 
YMAN G. SCHERMERHORN has 


pointed out in a recent issue of Horti- 
cultural News that many tomato growers 
are using large quantities of manure and 
then applying the usual amounts of fer- 
tilizer. This may give good results with 
the determinate and smaller-vined varieties 
of tomatoes but it will cause excessive vine 
growth with such varieties as Rutgers, 
Marglobe and Greater Baltimore. 

Tomato growers should bear in mind 
that strong, vigorous growing varieties 
such as Rutgers require a different method 
of fertilizing than do the smaller-vined va- 
rieties. The lime and fertilizer require- 
ments of soils should be checked and the 
general recommendations modified to fit 
the needs of the variety under any particu- 
lar set of conditions. 











TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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The NEW 

2,4D 
WEED 

KILLER 





WEEDUST 


TRADE-MARK 


in the ready-to-use can... 75c¢ 


If your lawn has only a few scattered weeds, here’s the new, easy 
way to kill them: Shake a pinch of Weedust on each weed. Watch 
it curl up, dry up and die. 

Just shake Weedust directly out of the ready-to-use can. No 
mixing with water; no spraying .. . just one shake for each dande- 
lion, plantain, or other ugly weed. This ready-to-use can 
holds enough Weedust to kill a thousand weeds... and kill 
them right out to the root tips. Ask your dealer or write to 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., makers of Weedone, 


the original 2,4D weed-killer in liquid form. 


Just Dust Your Weeds with Weedust 











BEFORE: AFTER 2 TO 3 WEEKS: 
Dandelion plant in full growth It’s dead ... above and below ground 
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-» SCHLING'S FAMOUS @ @ 


prices 


at low 
delivery. 


; 


FOR NATURALIZING 


Order Now and Save Money 


This wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and 
Narcissi has delighted tens of thousands of home garden- 
ers. This is not to be confused with ordinary Mixtures. It 
is a specially selected blending of Oregon-grown short 
cup, short-trumpet, and long-trumpet varieties. The bulbs 
plump, double-nose, weighing close to eight 
pounds to the hundred. Every one guaranteed to bloom 


You Save 15% If You Order Now 


By placing our contracts now for these superior bulbs we 
you of at least 15% saving under regular 


are large, 


can assure 
catalog prices. 





SPECIAL — 50 BULBS $3.45 


100 Bulbs $6.35; 1000 Bulbs $60; 2000 Bulbs $115 


Offer good until June 15th only. All postage paid. De 
livery at proper time for Fall planting. 


SCHLING’S CROCUS 
Special Value Offer 


Extra-special offer on spring-blooming Crocus—-an un 
usual value if you order now. Superb mixture guaranteed 
Schling quality. 
Order now for Fall delivery 


50 bulbs $1.00 500 bulbs $7.75 


Ask those who bought them last year. 


100 bulbs $1.65 1000 bulbs $15.00 


SPRING HARBINGERS 


cost. 


Vanguard Mixture 


A delightful mixture of tried and true heralds of Spring 
including Grape Hyacinths, both white and blue, Chiono- 
doxa, Scilla sibirica (Blue squills), Snowdrops, and Spe- 
cies Crocus. Designed for those who need large quantities 
Order now at this special price for Fall 


100 bulbs $2.50; 1000 bulbs $22.50 


Advance Bulb List Saves You 15% 
Write at once for our Advance Bulb List which offers 
guaranteed savings of 15% or more from regular catalog 
Ready in May. While bulbs are in bloom, make 
your choice for next season. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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i) A Blue Ribbon Opportunity ‘! 
D an ” *) 
i! in “GLADS”! i‘ 
id P . 114 
\\. Perry’s Blue Ribbon Mixture ‘ 
i! All bulbs are of best blooming size and ". 
.f, first quality in every respect ... an unex *) 
NU celled mixture . Selected and recom- 
“, mended by PERRY. ‘) 
. Dozen 95c, 25 for $1.85, 100 for $7.00 " 
\ Tuberous-Rooted Begonias “y 
iV This Double Carnation-flowered type bears ", 
” blossoms with exquisitely frilled petals ‘Ny 
{§ having serrated edges. Offered in Pink. ". 
‘? Salmon, Scarlet, Yellow, White, and Mixed ‘y 
i! Colors fl. 
ii 83 for $1.10, Dozen $4.00, 100 for $30.00 i) 
}. “| 
PERRY SEED COMPANY ‘; 
‘4 “ J a ° ” nN 
\\. New England’s Leading Seed Store “y 
nN 12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square My 
J Boston, Mass. i) 
oe ome ee ee oe ee Re a oe ee oe 
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IRIS HEMEROCALLIS 


POPPIES and PHLOX 
FREE 


Our natural colored Iris Catalog 


Wittman’s, Dept. K, Clifton, N. J. 


WITTMAN’S ORCHIDS IN IRIS 











Growers of 
BEARDED IRIS IN 
MODERN VARIETIES 


Send for Complete Catalog 


WESTERN IRIS GARDENS 
680 Chestnut Drive Eugene, Oregon 
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Grapefruit for Greenery 


FEW years ago | planted three grape- 

fruit seeds in a pot of ordinary gar- 

den soil and sat back to watch the results. 
I have been watching ever since. 

Just a few healthy looking seeds picked 
out of a large grapefruit and allowed to 
air-dry on a shelf for a couple of weeks, 
will provide you with a start. Plant them 
about one inch deep in any good potting 
soil and set the pot in a warm, light place. 
Keep it moist but not flooded. The seeds 
are a little slow in germinating, and the 
early shoots do not amount to much. How- 
ever, when the first glossy, dark green 
leaves appear—you will begin to smile. 

The first season I realized I had a rea- 
sonably nice house plant but I did not ex- 
pect it to remain that way long. After all, 
a tree is a tree. When Summer came [ un- 
potted the cluster and set it in the border. 
Strangely enough, the excessive growth 
that I had anticipated by Fall failed to 
materialize. The cluster remained bushy 
and short and the roots still were fairly 
well bunched. 

Prior to frost I repotted the plant and 
brought it directly into the living room. 
Now, having observed the discouraging 
antics of geraniums and other touchy 
transplants, I was prepared to see the leaves 
promptly turn a sickly yellow and flutter 
dismally to the floor. Surely the shock of 
moving and the radical change of environ- 
ment would do things but the foliage re- 
mained as glossy and green as ever and it 
thrived as though nothing had happened. 

Although my plant is about four years 
old now, it still has not grown over 19 
inches high and I have never pruned off a 
twig. Through judicious pruning, perhaps 
once a year, there seems to be no good 
reason why the plant could not be held 
down to a convenient pot size for at least 
eight or 10 years more. 

—George O. Pommer, Jr. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“PROTECTOWIRE” 


warns you before y VJ 
fire gains headway. - 
Inconspicuous, in-/ pp 
expensive, easy 


/ 
to install. /) 


Write Dept. Bio - : 
for literature. ; 
// The Protectowire Co. 
HANOVER, MASS. 


> Nir, 
——~ Oppnrrrmwpro 


TRADE MARK 
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LAWN CARE a 


From Page 253 


weeds, poor fertility or too much acidity. 

Soil tests should be made for fertility 
and acidity and the suggestions regarding 
lime and fertilizer applications should be 
adhered to. Thin and bare areas should 
next be worked up with a garden rake and 
then reseeded followed by a light rolling. 
It is well to keep adjoining grass mowed 
low to give the new grass better conditions 
for growth. The newly-seeded areas 
should be kept moist during dry periods. 
Mowing these areas should commence 








when the grass is about three to four inches ee ee a nk Cn Pen ae F 
salt. Fae Serene Sue OP Day —— ay These flats did not burn _‘ These flats did NOT ROT 
proximately two inches — and the clip- 7 
pings removed if heavy enough to smother They ROTTED. They were treated with 


the young grass. 


When lawns must be replanted an effort 
should be made to determine why the lawn 
failed. Regardless of the reason for its 
failure, the lawn soil should be carefully 
sampled and a mixture of the samples 
tested for lime and fertilizer needs. If lime 
is needed, it should be applied before spad- 
ing. It is usually best to put on the fer- 
tilizer after spading and then work it into | 
the soil in the leveling process. 


After two years service ‘the (Cuprinol) treated flats 
are as good as the day they were dipped’ reports 
Bulletin #10 of the New York State Flower Growers, 
Inc. But the same wood in the untreated flats “is al- 
most completely decayed to a powder.’ Cuprinol 
treated wood is non-toxic to plants, and Cuprinol 
treatment will reduce your operating costs. From florist 


supply dealers. 





After leveling with a garden rake the 
area should be rolled and releveled. Re- | 
seeding should be done with seed of good 
quality. Sow half the seed in one direction 
t and the other half crosswise. This proce- COPEIES, fee, 3° 
dure usually results in a more even distri- 
bution. 





Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts 














Then it is well to go over the area with 
a light roller in order to insure better cov- 
erage of the seed. 





Wild Rose Bird Bath 


An attempt should be made to have the 
level of the lawn about an inch below the 


sidewalk or drive. By the time the lawn POT Bar tS ee This enchanting garden omament is an original 
has produced a good sod, it will have built 9 9 Ae design, made entirely by hand in antique grey- 
a 8 s ; noe ry Height green English stone effect. On your lawn or in your 
itself up to the level of the sidewalk. edhe a aoene. 30° garden the birds will flock to it because of its sloping 
Lawns at this level will absorb more water : B Approx. 24" bowl; you will love it for its natural beauty; and 


your friends will envy you the possession of it. 
Regular price $43. For the month of May only $38, 
crated FOB Beverly. Just a few on hand — for 
immediate delivery, order now. 


from rain and artificial watering and also 
make a better appearance. In case this is 
too low, it can be built up with occasional | 
top dressing with a good loam. | 


—H. G. M. Jacobson. 





JOHN WHITTIER Cabot Street, Beverly. Mass. 











Agronomist, 
Conn. Agri. Exp. Station. | 


Kentucky Garden Tours De Jager famous BULBS TULIPS 


eats tat ry! Bae sip Mca RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD NARCISSI 
for their HIGH CLASS QUALITY HYACINTHS 


of famous homes and gardens. Over 75 ' 
gardens and places of historical interest a on a oo LILIES - CROCUS 


: Deli . i JS.A. Noi iti 
will be lined. The proceeds of the tour elivered FREE in the U. S. A o import formalities CHIONODOXA 


will go to the restoration of the garden of P. de Jager & Sons Eat. 1870 FRITILLARIA 


Liberty Hall, the home of John Mason IXIA 











Brown, the first United States Senator FLOWER - BULB SPECIALISTS SNOWDROPS 

from Kentucky. HEILOO - HOLLAND and other Miscellaneous 
Among the special features are the Write now to New York Office for 1947 FREE Catalog | bulbs, including many 

homes of the Bluegrass section around National N. Y. Packing & Shipping Co., Inc. | ‘re 2nd latest Novelties 


for the real Connoisseur. 








Lexington, Paris and Millersburg; the 327 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
Governor's Mansion in Frankfort; ‘‘Lo- 
cust,’’ in the Louisville area and Federal 


Hill in Bardstown. When writing advertisers please mention HORTICULTURE 
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Sensational 


PARROT TULIPS 


At New Low Prices 


Fantasy, pink: 3 for 40¢, 12 for $1.40; 100 for $10.50 
Opal Queen, blue: 3 for 50¢; 12 for $1.75; 100 for $13 
Sunshine, yellow: 3 for 65¢; 12 for $2.50; 100 for $18 
Therese, red: 3 for 50¢; 12 for $1.75; 100 for $13 


SPECIAL COLLECTION “12”: 1 bulb each of the 4 varieties above for 65¢; 3 each (12 
bulbs) $1.90; 12 each (48 bulbs) $7.00 


DAFFODILS for NATURALIZING 


Once planted they will continue to delight you year after year. Order now at these special 
preseason prices. We offer superior bulbs in three very popular mixtures. 


GENERAL MIXTURE: Includes ali best types—Red Cups, Trumpets, Campernelles, etc. 
25 bulbs $1.35; 100 bulbs $5.00; 1000 bulbs $45.00 


RED CUP MIXTURE: Made up entirely of varieties with Red Cups or Red Eyes. 
25 bulbs $1.35; 100 bulbs $5.00; 1000 bulbs $45.00 


ALL YELLOW TRUMPETS: Contains King Alfred, Emperor, and other choice Trumpet varie- 
ties. Top grade bulbs, 5 to 7 in. circum. 25 bulbs $1.65; 100 bulbs $6.00; 1000 bulbs $58.00 


Orders cannot be sent 0.0.D. Beautiful Catalog Free 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Inc. 


Dept. 435 Babylon, L. I., New York 




















BASES FOR VASES 


Dull Black Lacquer 


Add Importance to 


Flower Arrangements 





Size 4" x 6", 5" x 8", 6" x 10" $3.30 per set of three postpaid 


Georgia Curtis, Fairfield, Connecticut 











ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 






GRO-QUICK’ 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 38 HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


These enthusiastic reports from 
users tell what GRO-QUICK 
SOIL _ HEATING CABLE will 
do for you. Send today for testimonials and 
tree, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated greenhouses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with » $5 35 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft..... bs 

SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6 95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft.... e 

Immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. 


GRO-QUICK. 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, tl. 












or cellar steps. 


Postpaid, complete with brass screws 
35 cents each. 3 for $1.00. 


ROBERT B. THOMSON 
66 Manning Road 











ALUMINUM SHOE SCRAPER 


_ Gardeners, clean 
' mud and dirt from 
_ your shoes in a jiffy 
with this non-rust- 
ing scraper. Easily 
installed on porch 


E. Lynn, Mass. 











SPRING PLANTING TIME— 


Do you want to add a few shade trees or Evergreens to your home 
grounds, some Rhododendrons or Mountain Laurel for that shady spot? 
Or do you want to make a whole new arrangement of your outdoor home? 

We will be glad to help you. A catalog of our hardy trees and plants 
will be sent at your request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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Using Liquid Fertilizer 

Dr. V. A. Tiedjens, of the Virginia Truck 
Experiment Station, a well-known authority, 
has written the following suggestions on the 
use of commercial fertilizers dissolved in 
water, at the request of Horticulture. 


HERE are fertilizers on the market 

which are especially suited for this 
purpose. They are usually higher in plant 
food and therefore cost more per pound 
but you use less. Garden fertilizers can be 
used in solution form but because they are 
not entirely soluble they are more trouble- 
some to use. Since any fertilizer you buy 
for that purpose has the directions on it, I 
shall give only the information for using 
a 5-10-5 garden fertilizer. 

If you plan to set out plants, mix a tea- 
cup full of the fertilizer in 12 quarts of 
water, stir it well and pour a teacup full 
of the solution into the hole directly on the 
roots of the plant. Then immediately fill 
in the soil around the roots without pack- 
ing. If the soil is packed the roots will 
smother. The solution is not strong 
enough to do any good when used on top 
of the soil. For planting seed the solution 
is made twice as strong—two cups to 12 
quarts of water and a cup of the solution 
is applied to each foot of furrow directly 
on the seed for beans, peas and corn or a 
cup full for every two feet of furrow for 
small seed. If the seed floats put the solu- 
tion in first and sow the seed after the solu- 
tion has soaked in and cover immediately. 

For side-dressing purposes mix a teacup 
full of the fertilizer to each quart of water 
or a pound to a gallon. For row crops 
pour on a quart to each three feet of row. 
For hill plants pour a quart around large 
plants like tomatoes or a pint around pep- 
per, eggplant or other plants that size. A 
hill of corn requires a pint of the solution. 
Most annual flowering plants require only 
one feeding. Perennial plants should be 
side-dressed in September. A tomato plant 
that grows all season may need three side- 
dressings. The amount of liquid needed 
depends upon the length of the growing 
season for the crop. Anything that grows 
quickly, like spinach or snap beans, re- 
quires but one feeding. 

For fertilizing shrubbery use two cups 
of fertilizer in 12 quarts of water and wet 
the ground around each shrub with from 
two to four quarts. Then sprinkle with a 
hose to thoroughly soak the ground. For 
transplanting shrubbery use a teacup full 
of fertilizer to 12 quarts of water and pour 
a half pailful around the roots as you fill in 
the soil. 


Miami's Poinciana Festival 


TINY seed, believed to have reached 

South Florida shores via a slave ship 
of Colonial days, has grown into one of 
the state’s most distinctive flowers and the 
inspiration of the Greater Miami Royal 
Poinciana Festival. Opening June 1 fora 
glorious week, the festival ushers in a bril- 
liant cycle of education, cultural and sports 
events. 
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SPRING FLOWERS 


All Hardy—for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding and Shady Locations 





COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to i2 inches 
Anemone Thalictroides—(Rue Anemone) 
Asarum Canadense—(Wild Ginger) 
Claytonia Virginica—(Spring Beau ) 


Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Phlox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 
Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 
Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
1 each or 15 plants for $2.00 


5 each or 75 plants for $9.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 Inches 
Anemone Canadensis—(Windflower) 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—{Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Caltha Palustris—(Marsh Marigold) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting-Star) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensio Virginica—(Blue-Bells) 
Mimulus Ringens—(Monkey-Flower) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 

Phlox Pilosa—(Downy Phlox) 
Polemonium Reptans—(Jacob’s-Ladder) 
Polgonatum Biflorum—(Solomons-Seal) 
Smilacina Racemosa—(False Spikenard) 
Thalictrum Dioicum—(Meadow-Rue) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 

1 each or 15 plants for $2.00 


5 each or 75 plants for $9.00 
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COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 Inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 
1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 


HARDY FERNS 





Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 in. 
Athyrium Filix-femina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Virginianum—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulosa—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunda Cinnamomea—(Cinnamon Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Claytoniana—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 in. 
Pteris Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginica—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 

1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


All orders promptly acknowledged: Postpaid. 
FREE CATALOG: Wildflowers, Ferns & a ell 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKEFORD, ILLINOIS 


May 1, 1947 








Chrysanthemum Spring Buds 


ANY varieties of chrysanthemums in 

the garden often produce flower buds 
in June. If nothing is done the “mums” 
will make a very poor showing in the Fall. 
The plants remain dwarf in size instead 
of growing normally and producing vigor- 
ous stem and leaf growth. 

The first evidence of premature flower- 
ing is the presence of the many small leaves 
which are associated with flower bud de- 
velopment. Shortly after, many buds ap- 
pear and the plants show promise of 
blooming in July. However, the buds 
blast and good flowers seldom are pro- 
duced. The plants then stay in a dwarf 
condition the remainder of the season. 

The chrysanthemum is a “‘short day’”’ 
plant. Flower buds will not form on such 
plants until the length of day becomes 
sufficiently brief. Along with short days, 
relatively low temperatures are essential 
for flower bud formation. With low tem- 
peratures and short days buds form and 
flowering soon occurs. 

In seasons when there are warm, early 
Springs the chrysanthemums become active 
and start normal shoot growth. A cold 
period usually follows these early warm 
periods. This cold period acts as a stimu- 
lant to bud formation and, since the days 
are still short in early Spring, the plants 
respond and form flower buds. Once the 
plant is in this state it will not resume 
shoot growth. We cannot expect proper 
development of the flowers when the buds 
exist in early Summer, for they are sub- 
jected to high temperatures and, as ex- 
pected, they blast. 

At Iowa State College we have tried 
several remedies when premature flower 
bud formation has occurred. The most 
satisfactory treatment was to cut the plants 
back to soil level. This should be done as 
early in the Spring as the premature con- 
dition is noticed. We have cut back the 
chrysanthemums in our test gardens as late 
as the first week in July and in the Fall 
they were good plants with many flowers. 

The later the cutting back, the smaller 
the plants will be but still the flowers will 
be beautiful. The cutting back results in 
the forcing out of new shoots from the 
base of the plants. These new shoots will 
develop during the longer days thus avoid- 
ing flower bud formation until short days 
occur in late Summer. So, these new shoots 
develop properly and in the appropriate 
season a good display of blooms ts pro- 


duced. —R. M. Acker. 
Department of Horticulture, 
Iowa State College. 








ADJUSTO Plant Stakes 


os Adjustable to best height for each plant. 
Eliminatebothersome tying. Sturdy painted 
hardwood stakes, and strong spring wire 
@ loops adjust in seconds. Stakes available in 
pores hen heights from 18 in. to 6 ft. Will last years. 
< ea Indispensable for lilies, peonies, delphin- 
Peddasaeeee ivms, berry bushes, tomatoes, etc. From 
ORFTLET Me 10¢ each, up. Send for illustrated folder. 
MONROE PEONY FARM 
H253 Monroe, N. Y. 
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GARDEN BOOKS 


PERENNIALS PREFERRED by Helen Van 
Pelt Wilson. A complete guide to growing 
perennials with a minimum of effort in the 
entire year. If you want iris or peonies, del- 
phiniums, day lilies or chrysanthemums and 
asters—you'll find them all and a Calendar of 
Chores for month by month care. 16 pages of 
photographs. $2.75 


BEGONIAS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
by Bessie Buxton. This outstanding authority 
advises on every phase of cultivation for all 
varieties of begonias. In addition to detailed 
discussions of many of the more than 200 vari- 
eties, there are chapters on soils and fertilizers, 
seed-sowing methods, propagation from cut- 
tings, pests and diseases, tuberous rooted 
begonias and begonia shows. $2.25 


BETTER LAWNS by Howard B. Sprague. An 
excellent book on lawn building and care. Gives 
specific directions for soil preparation, selec- 
tion of seed mixtures for various types of soils. 
Every other question involved in iocation, 
climatic conditions, planting, care and repair, 
control of weeds and pests is discussed by the 
author. $2.00 


THE FRIENDLY EVERGREENS. In color. 
Answers every question regarding evergreens 
(conifers). 8%” x 11”. 240 pages contain 
more than 500 illustrations, 82 in full color. 
Illustrates 170 varieties. More than 50 chap- 
ters, descriptions, uses, diseases. Most com- 
plete reference book on this subject ever pub- 
lished. Written by experts with a background 
of 90 years’ experience with evergreens. Ideal 
for gardeners, park and cemetery officials and 
home owners. $6.00 


GARDEN LILIES by Alan and Esther Macneil. 
This is a handbook written for every gardener 
who wants to grow lilies successfully. Choos- 
ing the best site for the garden, chapters on 
color, fresh and new in approach, two chapters 
dealing with planting and cultivation are dis- 
cussed as well as the subject of potting and 
exhibiting lilies, practical recommendations for 
prevention and control of pests and disease and 
a comprehensive list of garden lilies giving 
descriptions of their appearance, special char- 
acteristics and individual needs. Well illus- 
trated. $3.50 


GERANIUMS PELARGONIUMS by Helen Van 
Pelt Wilson. Gardeners from Maine to Oali- 
fornia will find this book a fascinating and 
complete guide to one of their favorite flowers. 
Miss Wilson gives you a new slant on an old- 
fashioned plant with chapters on Scented- 
leaved, Colored-leaved, Ivy, Climbing, Oactus 
and Lady Washington varieties. I[llustrated 
with color plates, photographs and line draw- 
ings. $2.75 


GARDENING WITH SHRUBS AND SMALL 
FLOWERING TREES by Mary Deputy Lamson. 
A famous landscape architect tells the small 
home owner how to beautify his place with 
shrubs and small flowering trees. The selection 
and ordering of the best material with direc- 
tions for planting, pruning and feeding are 
fully and practically discussed. All the answers 
are here on lilacs, forsythia, shrub roses, mag- 
nolias and cherries. Shrubs for winter color, 
for bloom, fruit, foliage and fragrance, ever- 
greens, hedges, wall shrubs, and shrub and 
flower combinations are discussed. From this 
book any one may discover how to grow and 
plant shrubs for maximum garden beautv. 
Illustrated. $2.75 


FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN by U. P. 
Hedrick. Here are practical, detailed instruc- 
tions for any part of the country from one of 
the world’s greatest authorities on fruits. 
Eighteen kinds of fruit, with scores of vari- 
eties, are discussed with the following detai!s 
on each: Life span; time required between 
planting and bearing; climatic requirements; 
harvesting—when to pick, how to store, and 
how long it will keep. Splendidly a 


GARDEN PLANNING AND BUILDING by 
Ortloff and Raymore. For the home owner who 
needs help in laying out his lawn, or to design 
large or small gardens attractively this book 
with plans will be of practical value. Ten 
pages of working drawings of typical paths, 
steps, gates, fences, trellises, with construc- 
tive data. Profusely illustrated. $2.75 


All books postpaid in United States 
HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 














DAPSPRAY 


Concentrated DDT -Rotenone Spray 


Dapspray is a combination of two power- 
ful killing agents DDT (30%) and 
Rotenone (1%). For outdoor use it is 
amazingly effiicient in destroying Japa- 









nese Beetles, Canker Worms, Gypsy 
Moths, Saw Flies, Elm Leaf Beetles, DApspRaY 
Tent Caterpillars, Rose Chafers, Scale 
insects, Leaf Miners and many others. 
It is a specific remedy for Thrips on 
Gladiolus. In greenhouses it is widely 
used to eradicate Orchid Scales, Weevils 
and Black Beetles, Mealy Bugs, White 


ppt 















Fly and many other insects. It offers Qt. $ 4.50 
DDT and Rotenone in a scientifically : oy ap 
complete spray. 10 “ 135.00 


D & P LIQUID FUNGICIDE 


Soluble, non-staining, effective 






































D & P Liquid Fungicide is invaluable 
in controlling Black Spot on Roses, 
Nectria Canker on Boxwood and for 
use throughout the entire garden. It 
provides excellent protection on flower- 
ing plants, ornamentals and_ trees 
against mildew, rusts, leaf spots and 
other fungus diseases. Safe, reliable 
and does not stain foliage. 

1 gal. $ 5.00 
» 22.00 


10 “ 42.50 
30 “ 112.00 


CHINGH-TOX 


Eradicates Chinch bugs on fine turf 


Chinch-Tox is the original control rem- 
edy for Chinch bugs employing Acti 
vated Sabadilla as the toxic agent. 
D & P were pioneers in the research 
of Chinch bug control on fine turf 
Chinch-Tox kills the nymphal as well 
as the adult bugs quickly on contact. 
Applied at the rate of 5 to 8 pounds 
per 1000 square feet or 150 to 200 
pounds per acre Chinch-Tox has repeat- 
edly shown a mortality count of 98% 
or better. It is a safe, completely effec 
tive product, non-poisonous to birds, 
animals or humans 50 lbs. $14.00 

100 “ 27.50 
Write to Department G.3 for our new 500 “ ormore 
64 page “Guide to Better Gardening” $25.50 per cwt. 





Dogeett-Pfeil compan Y .,, 


Insecticides * Fungicides * Weed Killers * Fertilizers 


Springfield + New Jersey 


Branches: White Ploins, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + Glen Cove. N.Y 
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the new 1947 Nelis Catalog a “must”— 
over sixty varieties listed, many illus- 
trated in color. Also the largest selection 
of rare and exotic Tulips. 


Write—now—for free copy. 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 


504 LAKEWOOD BLVD. 
HOLLAND MICHIGAN 





DAFFODILS 


Ra ” EXCITING NEW TYPES 


Nelis Nurseries have made a specialty of the new and unusual 
in Daffodils, and are now offering the most dramatic types 
developed during the war years. Those interested in the latest 
Trumpet, Barri, Incomparable, and Leedsi creations will find 








Be amongst the first 
to have the newest 
Daffodils and Tulips. 
Get your 1947 illus- 
trated Nelis Catalog 
now. Write-—today- 
for free copy. 
































Nature’s Own Fertilizer Makes 
Gardening Easier 


DRICONURE makes for more luxuriant 
gardening with far less work because it pro- 
vides practically all of the elements your 


garden needs in one Master fertilizer. 


As a gardener you know you must first 
condition your soil. DRICONURE is animal 
manures mixed with the finest Peat Moss 
humus, and this peat moss improves the tex- 
ture of your soil. Then the peat moss holds 
moisture which is most essential as your 


plants can not eat if moisture is lacking to 
dilute the food. Then the combination of peat 
moss and manure encourages bacterial activity 
which releases the food elements. And finally 
the rich animal manure is thus used as needed. 


Working together in perfect harmony these 
multiple activities bring you a dual-purpose 
fertilizer for the price of only one inexpensive 


product. 


Order your supply in the large Economy 


bags (50 Ibs.) today. 
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WEEDITIS ? 


RIDZ 2-4-D WEED KILLER 
li’s the new, easy way to rid your 
lawns of pesky weeds without digging 
ond pulling. 
DESTROYS WEED ROOTS 
WON'T HARM GRASS 


Just spray it on. The 2-4-D in RIDZ 
kills such lawn and gar- 
den pests as dande- 
lions, ragweed, poison 
ivy ond others. 


Economical...only T§¢ 










Other sure cures for 
garden ills 


SNAROL ANTROL 
RIDZ FUNGICIDE 
RIDZ GARDEN SPRAY 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 


WEED KILLER 


with 2-4-D 








OU can kill more kinds 
of insects—and more of 
each kind—by using D-X 
Spray, which contains rote- 
none, pyrethrum and DDT 
for extra killing power. 
Controls aphis, codling 
moth, leaf hopper, Mexican 
bean beetle, cabbage worm, 
tomato worm, corn ear 
worm, Japanese beetle, 
aster beetle, red spider, thrips, etc. A simple 
spray plan for flowers and vegetables is to 
spray every 10 days or two weeks with two 
teaspoonfuls D-X Spray per gallon of water. 
1 gal., $12.75; 1 qt., $4.75; 8 oz., $1.50; 
1% oz., $.40. 
REPEL INSECTS—filies, mosquitoes, gnats, 
fleas, chiggers, etc.—with the amazing new 
Pratt’s 622 Insect Repellent. Just put it on 
your hands, face, etc. — insects keep off! 
2 o2., $.50 
Order from Your Dealer Now 


B. G. Pratt Co., 168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 















New! Kare ! 
PEONIES--IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 
May 1, 1947 
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Lilies From Seed 


“Lilies for Every Garden,’’ by Isabella Pres- 
ton. Published by Orange Judd Publishing 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. Available 
from Horticulture’s book department. 

Miss Preston has rewritten and revised 
her earlier book entitled, ‘‘Garden Lilies,’ 
thus bringing it up-to-date to include the 
newer varieties. She tells in plain language 
how to grow lilies successfully. It has been 
written from the author's personal experi- 
ence and will aid home gardeners to grow 
as many kinds of lilies as possible and, par- 
ticularly, to raise them from seed. 


A Garden Diary 


‘A Year in My Garden,”’ 
by Prof. Paul W. Dempsey. Published by The 
Standard Diary Company, Cambridge, Mass 
Price $1.50. Available from Horticulture’s 
book department. 

This record and guide is designed to 
help make better gardens by intelligent 
planting and organization of work. Start- 
ing with the introductory pages and con- 
tinuing throughout, Mr. Dempsey has 
included significant garden information 
timed to the day when its importance will 
be uppermost in the gardener’s mind. 


For Daylily Enthusiasts 

‘‘Herbertia 1945."’ Published by the Amer 
ican Plant Life Society, Stanford University, 
P. O., Calif. 

The 1945 issue of ‘“‘Herbertia’’ which 
has just been published is dedicated to 
R. H. Huey, an outstanding American edu- 
cator, who has had the imagination to see 
that the amaryllids offer one of the most 
excellent tools for the teaching of plant 
science in our public schools. In recogni- 
tion of his outstanding contributions in 
this field the William Herbert Medal for 
1945 has been awarded to Mr. Huey. 

The articles on daylilies include pre- 
liminary reports from some of the regional 
trial gardens, a second announcement of 
the daylily check list, registration of day- 
lily clones, articles on doubleness in day- 
lilies by Dr. A. B. Stout, daylily breeding 
by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene A. Taylor and 
J. Marion Shull, favorite daylilies by 
George Gilmer, daylilies in the Adiron- 
dacks by Prof. Stanley E. Saxton, daylily 
tests by Elizabeth Lawrence, leaf spot dis- 
ease, and methods of packing and shipping 
daylilies by Dr. Cooley. 


An Herb Cook Book 


“Herbs for the Kitchen,”’ revised edition, by 
Irma Goodrich Mazza. Published by Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. Price 
$2.50. Available from Horticulture’s book 
department. 


As the title indicates, this is a cook book 
devoted to those dishes that the author be- 
lieves taste better when cooked with herbs. 
It covers a wide range of dishes. Salads 
come in for particular attention, as do 
many Italian dishes. There is a full de- 
scription of the common herbs and their 
uses. Thrown in for good measure is a 
wealth of unusual cooking information. 
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To have a healthy garden you must hrst 
have healthy soil. Don't waste time, seed 
and fertilizer on poor soil. Premier Peat 
Moss, 97% organic, gives your soil loam- 
like texture, making it more productive. 
It absorbs 20 times its own weight in 
moisture . . . loosens and aerates heavy 
soil... adds body to light soil .. . prevents 
leaching. Water and fertilizer penetrate 
deeply, feeding the roots as needed. 


Remember, your garden can be no better 
than your soil. Get Premier Peat Moss, with 
the certified seal, at your dealer's now 











Use this SOIL BUILDER 
and PLANT FOOD 


DOUBLE Action 
in ONE Application 


Premier-Nure, an all-organic fertilizer, 
supplies your soil with the two essential 
requirements for vigorous growth. With 
one application, it gives your soil cor- 
rectly balanced plant food AND soil 
builder. Makes your flowers, vegetables 
and lawns thrive. Non-burning. Easy and 
pleasant to apply. Get your Premier-Nure 
now at your dealer's, or write to us. 








Premer-Nure 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








CALIFORNIA GIANTS 


A glorious sight—these zinnias—not only 
are they exceptional in size—immense 
double flowers 5 to 6 inches across, but 
in an array of crimson, golden orange, 
rose, and apricot. Plants 3 to 4 feet tall— 
long stemmed and beautifui in the garden 
—long lasting and radiant in bouquets. 
There is only a limited supply of Giant 
seed. Send $1 NOW for a big, generous 
package. 


WALLACE HEBBERD « SEEDS 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 








Beautify Your Lawn & Garden 
Easily, Quickly, The Burbank Way 


Burbank Vitamins, 15 tablets makes 150 gal... .. . . 10¢ 

50 tablets makes 500 gal... .... 25¢ 

Burbank Root ee % oz. treats 300 slips... ... 10¢ 

% oz. treats 900 slips. ..... 25¢ 

Burbank Weed Killer, 12 tabs. treat 680 sq. ft... . . 25¢ 
60 tabs. treat 3400 sq. ft. .. . . $1 


At 5 & 10, & Garden Stores — If your store cannot 
supply you, write today. Mail orders postpaid. 
Products, 


Dept. H ¢ Los Angeles 6, California 
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TAY pat. 583 





AN OUTSTANDING 
ROSE NOVELTY 


Success Since Our Exclusive 
Introduction in 1945 


There never has been a Rose intro- 
duced to date that has the heavenly 
penetrating fragrance of “Vanity 
Fair.” It is a splendid strong grower, 
producing long pointed buds on 
heavy stems with very soft, dark 
green foliage. This exquisite shell- 
pink Rose has created a sensation 
wherever it has been shown. 

We suggest orders be placed imme- 
diately so you can be sure of having 
this beautiful Rose for this Spring 
planting. 

$2.50 per plant 


$25.00 per dozen 
f. o. b. Madison 


Send for our new illustrated Catalog. 
The 25c charge may be deducted from 
your first order. 

BOX 11 g 
MADISON 
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Send for our 


N. J. 
Free 1947 Catalog 


RI 5 illustrated in color 


SYLLMAR GARDENS 
12982 Borden Ave., San Fernando, Cal. 


Gardening in California 

“Your California Garden and Mine,”’ by 
Sydney B. Mitchell. Published by M. Barrows 
and Co., New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

Written for Californians by a Californ- 
ian who has spent some 30 years in gar- 
dening in various sections of the Golden 
State, this book is a gold mine of informa- 
tion and inspiration for home gardeners 
from Sacramento to San Diego. Aside from 
the wealth of factual material, the great 
value of the volume is its enthusiasm. 
Gardening evidently has been a wonderful 
adventure for Mr. Mitchell and to read his 
pages is to be infected with the same emo- 
tion. Perhaps the book should have a red- 
inked danger sign on the cover—it is the 
kind of book you cannot read without the 
peril of becoming a gardener. 


From Many Soils 


T is believed that the field of nutrition 

offers the most promising line of attack 
in extending the life span of man. A de- 
ficiency of one or more of the minor ele- 
ments or a lack of balance in those of the 
major group of fertilizer elements may be 
responsible for part of his troubles. How- 
ever, as Firman E. Bear has pointed out in 
Better Crops With Plant Food, few of the 
people of the United States eat the produce 
of just one soil. Such rapid advances have 
been made in methods of transportation 
that most of us are now the product of the 
soils of the whole earth. Any lack in the 
produce of one could conceivably be made 
up by an abundance in the produce of 
some of the others. 

No doubt, there is some connection be- 
tween fertilizers and human health and the 
fertilizer industry would do well to finance 
an extensive research program to study this 
problem. A one-sided fertilizer program 
could lead to human disaster just as an up- 
and-down-hill plowing program with a 
tractor would lead to land ruin. Just as 
the tractor is a powerful weapon for good 
when employed to construct terraces on 
the contour, so fertilizer when rightly used 
permits the working of wonders with the 
soil not only in terms of the quantity but 
also of the quality of the crop that is pro- 
duced. 

















SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 
EARLE DILATUSH, 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 











HERE’S PROOF IN FULL BLOOM! 


GOOD DE 5/GN 


AND THE REGULAR USE OF 


VIGORO 28.28 
WONDERS 
Discover for yourself how easy it is to 
surround your home with beauty. 
Just start with a good planting ar- 
rangement—and feed Vigoro regu- 
larly to everything you grow. 

Vigoro, complete, balanced plant 
food, will help your lawn, flowers, 
trees and shrubs come up lovelier, 
healthier. The result of twenty-five 
years of scientific research, Vigoro 
supplies, in correct proportions, the 
food elements plants need. 

Don’t be disap- = 
pointed with a poor 
garden or a bare 
lawn. Start using 
Vigoro today. 
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Camellia- 
Flowered 
Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 











growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
3 Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 

\ W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 











> 40) Burpee Building . *¥4 | Burpee Building 
COMPLETE KIT for creating lovely corsages with your own — - = 
garden flowers. Superb new gift for any gardener! All the 
fixin's — beautiful ribbons, corsage pins, clips, florist wire, I R 7 oe & Pp E Cc ¥ A L 
chemical tablets, etc., and cellophane bags to keep corsage City of Lincoln—Fiery red variegata $1.00 
dewy-fresh until worn. Instruction book pictures and ex- Golden Majesty—Huge deep golden yellow .. 1.00 
plains the art of creating unusual corsages inexpensively. Lighthouse—Immense old rose .............. 75 
Guaranteed to Pleose. Heme and Garden Cli Wabash—Striking blue-white amoona 21.2... 1:00 

pply limited. $995 B R E e K’ “ $4.00 value for $3.00 postpaid 
Order by Mail, a= , vo Catalog free listing a novelties 
NURSERIES 

POSTPAID 796 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


LAMB 
E. 101 Sharp Box H 





























Spokane, Washington 


HORTICULTURE 
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‘Endo Weed 


New, improved, weed-killer 
dooms weeds fo certain 
death... roots and all! 


_— % 





A thriving dandelion, sur- 
rounded by weakened grass, is 
sprayed with End 0 Weed 








A few days later, when dan- 
delion starts to die, a feeding is 
given the lawn area 


Dandelion gone... grass 
begins to thrive 


Use End o Weed. Literally spray weeds away 

. safely, easily, quickly. 

Just dilute End o Weed with water and 
apply to the leaves with any type spraying 
equipment. Kills dandelions, over 50 other 
weeds . yet will not harm ordinary grass. 

End o Weed .. . &il/s weeds! VIGORO 
brings new life to grass that’s been weakened 
by weed competition. End o Weed plus regvu- 
lar feeding will help you 
have the thick, weed- 

free lawn others admire. 







Presented by SWIFT 


makers of 


VIGORO 








Dogwood Borers 


HE worst enemies of the flowering 

dogwood are the borers. Perhaps, the 
worst of all is the one which feeds on the 
cambium, the living tissue just under the 
bark and from which all growth in diame- 
ter comes. Still another is the flat-headed 
borer which not only works in the cam- 
bium but also in the wood. 

Although these pests also attack vigor- 
ous, actively-growing trees, they are espe- 
cially dangerous to weakened or newly- 
transplanted ones. Often the outer bark 
peels off and the galleries made by these 
borers are exposed. However, where there 
is the least evidence of borer attack, steps 
to control them should be taken at once. 

The first line of defense is to keep the 
trees growing vigorously by watering, if 
necessary, and in the case of old established 
plants by feeding judiciously. Then, the 
trunks should be painted with a mixture of 
one pound of paradichlorobenzine dis- 
solved in two quarts of cotton seed oil. 
The best time to apply this is in September 
and October but application in April or 
May is also of some benefit, if done 
promptly and thoroughly. 

At present, it is believed that D.D.T. 
may also be of value in combating these 
pests but further testing is necessary. In 
any event, scraping off the rough places in 
the bark where the females might be 
tempted to lay their eggs is of value. 


Rhubarb From Seed 


E tried for several years, without 

success, to grow rhubarb from roots. 
Then I decided to try seeds. I bought a 
packet of the small variety and made a 
ridge as for beets and enriched it with lime, 
chicken droppings and humus from the 
woods. I forked the ridge over and re- 
built it. Then in early June I planted the 
seeds, six to a hill, two feet apart in the 
row. I kept a square of burlap over each 
hill until the tiny plants were showing. 
Almost every seed came up. I watered the 
ground twice each week when no rain fell, 
for I soon learned that rhubarb needs 
plenty of moisture to do well. 

After the little plants were two inches 
high I thinned and transplanted the strong 
extras and discarded weak or broken ones. 
I set two to a place and completed the row 
across my garden. All the newly planted 
ones were shaded for a few days and then 
treated like the others, hoeing once a week. 
They all grew and soon I could not tell the 
difference. 

Before frost we enjoyed several pies. I 
did not pull the stalks too closely and al- 
ways left a strong one or two. In late 
Autumn I tucked the strongly crowned 
roots under crab grass leaving it loose 
above them, for the Winter. 

Last Spring the plants were up early and 
were strong and stocky. We had all the 
sauce and pies we wanted and I canned 32 
pints for Winter use. 


Coldwater, Mo. 





Mae Dees. 
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EndoPest 


Helps control all 3 major 
types of garden pests! 


T toh a new 3-way insec- 








ticide and fungicide that 
gives you a// the protection 
most gardens need. End o 
Pest, made by the makers 
of Vigoro, can be applied 
with confidence on edible 
fruits and vegetables. It’s 
also ideal for flowers, 
shrubs and trees. 


No mixing . . . no muss! 


End o Pest comes in a dust 
gun of new design that does 
a thorough job with ease 
It’s refillable! Just slip a 
new cartridge into the 
Original duster package 
End o Pest is also available 
in a small sifter-top pack 
age for house plants; and a 
big, economy package for 
your own dust gun. 

Stop trouble before it 
starts. Get End o Pest now 


Made by SWIFT, makers of 
VIiGORO 
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THE IDEAL GIFT FOR MOTHER'S DAY 








Each Month... 


Delivered at Home 





MOTHER'S DAY comes twelve times a year and lasts 
through every day with Flower-of-the-Month Guild’s 
unique and delightful 4-point service! Delivered by 
parcel post each month, in a single package, this 
attractive service brings: 

1. A different, lovely, and interesting plant (generally of un- 
common specie and variety) ready for potting, carefully 
chosen by competent authorities 

2. A handsome pottery container (except in June and July 

when an outside assortment will be provided). 

. Flower-of-the-Month Guild Plant Food (adaptable also to 

soil-less culture) 


i 


4. Botanical Brevity by an eminent botanist, setting forth in- 
teresting facts about the plant 


What a wonderful way to enjoy the beauty that only flowers 
and plants can bring . . . so convenient. . . so interesting... . 
so satisfying! Priced at $2 per month (by the month)... $5 
for 3 months .. . $16 for 12 months. . . payable in advance. 
Checks or money orders accepted. Short term subscriptions 
accepted as credit on annual subscription. Gift cards by air- 


mail, special delivery. 
References: American Nationa! Bank ¢ Peoples’ State Bank 


Indianapolis 


, NCEE Die > 
a, 7) 


ah The Complete Service . 
Least _ 4 


FLOWER-OF-THE-MONTH GUILD, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 




















Wilt-Resistant and Welcome 


N MY kitchen garden there has been no 

tomato-wilt nor cucumber blight in the 
past two years. Before that it was exas- 
perating to have the tomatoes cut off be- 
fore I was half through canning, and never 
have enough cucumber pickles. 

My garden is divided in half, so that one 
plot rests while the other is in production. 
The soil is deep and fertile through the use 
of much barnyard manure and green cover 
crops. Ground limestone is applied at least 
every other year at the rate of 50 pounds 
to a 1000 square feet. 

It is true that a soil rich in all the neces- 
sary plant foods helps to ward off disease 
and insect attacks. Nevertheless, with to- 
matoes and cucumbers a careful selection 
of varieties is the most important consid- 
eration. 

Writing in Horticulture, several garden- 
ers have mentioned that Marglobe and 
Rutgers tomatoes are somewhat wilt-re- 
sistant, and so they are. If you want to use 
these varieties it is not impossible to con- 
trol the wilt with sprays recommended by 
your state experiment stations. With us, 
only Pan America grew and flourished 
with no sign of the dreaded wilt which is 
prevalent in this section. Pan America was 
originated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and I would describe 
the fruit as being of medium size, good 
flavor and a mid-season bearer. The foli- 
age is dense and needs pruning to admit 
sunlight. Otherwise, it ripens slowly. 

Until fusarium wilt is more easily con- 
trolled, I will plant no other red tomato 
in my garden. It is no show-off but is 
highly desirable for slicing, stewing, can- 
ning and making juice. 

For an orange-colored tomato that is 
tops in taste and appearance Jubilee cannot 
be beat. It has been entirely healthy, and 
extremely productive the two years we 
have grown it. Furthermore, orange- 
colored tomato juice is simply beautiful! 

Mincu is the only cucumber I shall use 
until a perfectly blight-proof variety ap- 
pears. In my tests Mincu is the most nearly 
blight-proof and the most nearly bush- 
type. It bears enormous quantities of me- 
dium-sized ‘‘cukes’’ for several weeks. Last 
year, there was no sign of blight when the 





The Amazing New 


Ini-Gator 


WATER YOUR GARDEN ... DON’T WASH IT AWAY 

We proudly present this revolutionary new, simple, 
safe and gentle way to thoroughly irrigate your garden, 
flower beds, shrubs, etc. This BUBBLING method pre- 
vents soil erosion or injury to the most delicate plants. 
Saves time, water and effort. 


Pat. Pend. 


Will not 

















{Son Conn, 











MINIATURES 


Gem-like little flowers, 
Formal Decorative type, in 
beautiful colors. Ideal for 
cutting. 

Plants are at most 3 ft. high 
— flowers 342 in. dia. or less. 


Royal Blue —Bronze—Lavender— 
W hite—Yellow 


Royal Collection E, 

5 roots, 1 each of 5 above colors. 
(Value $3.75) $3.25 
Royal Collection F, 

10 roots, 2 each of 5 above colors. 
(Value $7.50) $6.25 
Sensational New Pink Dahlia 
MARIE MESSA 
(True Cactus.) Blooms freely on 
long stems. Pink, lighter center. 
Splendid for cutting. Winner of 

many awards. 

$3. each, $27. for 10 
1947 Garden Annual on Request 


Stamp ehterS 


132-138 Church St., Dept.H-O WN. Y.8 


Suburban Stores: Englewood,N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark,  & 
Hempstead, L. I. y 
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WEED PROBLEMS? 








\ 3-U Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ) 


for ridding your lawn of noxious weeds without 
harming common grasses. Spray BARWEED* 
on to kill ragweed, plantain, dandelion, poison 
ivy and many other broad-leafed weeds. 

One 8-ounco bottle of BARWEED makes 8 
gollons of spray gh to treat an area of 
1,600 square feet. Mixes instantly. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off: 
At Seed, Drug and Hardware Stores, or write 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 

















Clean to handle. Fits any garden-hose. 


mildew or corrode. 

Tested and Endorsed by Foremost Recognized Garden 
: Authorities. (Now standard equipment in Tucson’s 
parks with enthusiastic approval of City Landscape Engineer.) 

Order one for each hose. $1.95 Postpaid. No stamps or COD’s please. 

SPECIAL TO GARDEN CLUBS—Get 24 for $36.80 and make $10 for your treasury. 


RUTH BRAWER, Dept. H, Box 4035, University Station, TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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Dwarf Cactus *1.49 


Be different! Have a CACTUS CORNER. These lovely, healthy miniature cactus are 
perfect for what-not racks, window sills, or table decorations. It will thrill you to 
watch these tiny plants burst into beautiful blooms of rich colors. JUST THINK! 10 
Complete simple 


varieties for only $1.49! Every plant guaranteed or money refw 

directions with each order — practically no care required. SEND NO MONEY — pay 

amy $1.49 plus Se or send money and we pay postage. WRITE TODAY 
rompt answers get Resurrection Plant FREE 


FITZPATRICK’S GARDENS, Route 3-H, Edinburg, Texas 


HORTICULTURE 
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Begonias and Glads illustrated in 
%  color— will be worth your while. 


$1.75; 100 for $6.25 Postpaid 
ZINNIA 


Seed Catalog for 1947. 


Sema BULBS Cha 


Vegetable - Flower 
SEEDS 


Our CATALOG of Summer Bulbs— 


” GLADIOLUS Special Mixture 


A fine selection of the best named 
varieties from the unexcelled Ore- 
gon-grown Bulbs. 25 Bulhs for 


COLLECTION 
Double Dahlia Flowered 
Deep 4” blooms, wide color range 
pkt. 15¢; 6 pkts. of separate 
colors, 75c. Illustrated in our 


(ga 

se 
of © SREGOM 
101-H. EAST BROADWAY, EUGENE, ORE. 





eediess lomatoes 


MORE TOMATOES 
EARLIER 
LARGER 


MEATIER 
SEEDLESS 





PLANT HORMONE 
SPRAY PRODUCES 


SEEDLESS TOMATOES 


Easy to use. Just spray NO-SEED on 


tomato flowers with ordinary sprayer. 


$1.00 bottle of NO-SEED makes 


enough spray for the average garden. 
See your dealer or send $1.00 to: 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1230 East 63rd St. Dept. H-57 Chicago 37, Ill. 





PRIMROSES 
Polyanthus, Giant, All Colors 
40c each $4.50—12 


VIOLET 
35¢ each $4.00—12 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


35¢ each $4.00—12 


Trees * Shrubs + Evergreens 
H. ROHRBACH 


HEATHERFELLS 


Rohrbach’s Everblooming, Fragrant 


My own Korean Hybrids. Many colors 


vines were cut down by frost in late Sep- 
tember. 

Some catalogues say that Mincu comes 
into bearing in 45 days, but with us it 
takes an extra 10. After you cut the first 
two or three fruits the plants bear so heav- 
ily and over such a long period that it is 
welcome to the time it takes in getting 
started. 

Mincu sets its fruit in clusters but, 
grown in rich ground, they are large 
enough for slicing. For pickles they are 
supreme and, as every nutritionist knows, 
the crisp green peel is good eating. 

Cover young cucumber plants with 
cheesecloth. Hold the cloth down with 
earth and remove it when the plants are 
large enough for thinning. Because Mincu 
bears its fruit within a foot of the hill, it 
is fun to plant the seed around wooden 
tubs with the bottoms removed or around 
boxes with the ends gone. The tubs are 
then filled with rotted manure. During 
the entire growing season the soil around 
the tubs is then kept a little moist by this 
through-the-tub watering and it is by this 
method that we get the greatest yield of 
crisp, dark green cukes. Extra manure can 
be added to the tub if it gets low. Twice 
a week is often enough to water if you 
soak thoroughly each time. 


Beckley, W. Va. Roma C. Carter. 


Propagating Filberts 


ILBERTS or “‘hazel’’ nuts are among 

the easiest of the nut trees to propagate. 
Not only can the nuts be planted and a 
crop of unnamed seedlings be obtained but 
named varieties are also easily reproduced 
by layering. 

Sprouts coming up from the base of the 
trunk or portions of low branches may be 
bent down and — except for the tips — 
covered with two or three inches of soil. 
When handled in this way during the 
Summer many of the European varieties 
are sufficiently rooted by November to be 
transplanted. In any case, they should be 
by the following Spring. The American 
varieties seem to take a year longer. 

Many times root sprouts also come up 
around the base of the trunk with roots 
already attached. In these cases, one need 
but sever the sprouts from the parent plant 
and they are ready to begin life inde 
pendently. 





Andover, Mass. 





22 Varieties 
Send for complete catalogue 


JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR 


Scituate Center 


BOTANICAL TULIPS 


Massachusetts 





RARE TYPES from FAR PLACES 
Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter Bloom 
ONCOCYCLUS, REGELIAS, DWARFS, 
POGOCYCLUS, SIBERIANS, SPURIAS, 

CRESTED and IRIS ODDITIES 





RAINBOW HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
Dept. H5 








SEND 10¢ for ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 





Placerville, California 








May 1, 1947 





{sk your Seedsman for 


mp. Soap Spray 


I 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


Purchase Street Boston, Mass 
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“U.S.” 


DUST-SPRAY 


INSECTICIDE-FUNGICIDE 


Bide ie Ye —, 
. le El Deir —\ 
= y= eS Se ee aan \Sve 
sete Oke APY PAC SD NG 
0 DL eft NT <e) . 
he” = a, Me ts £ Bolss 
5 Rx = wae 
Bays a7 4 7— o. 4 + t— 
/ OY eA BASAL 
(4 Fray? n> F Sneeze, wb). 4 
Qe Me We a YL 


Black Spot of Roses, Mil- 

dew,Rose Insects, Mexican 

Bean Beetles, Early and 

Late Blight of Tomatoes. 
Allof these pests,and many others, 
can be controlled by Dust-Spray. 

Use it, as its name indicates, as 
a dust or as a spray. 

Dust-Spray contains Phygon 
and sulphur for fungus control 
—DDT and rotenone for insect 
control. 

Dust-Spray comes in handy, 
sifter-top containers 

1 Ib.—8$1.00 = 5 Ibs. — 83.75 


Write for the new, helpful book- 
let, ‘* Pest Control for the Home 
Gardener Simplified.” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1232-N Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 











NOW! HUMUS 
FROM COMPOST 
IN '/s USUAL TIME 


Great discovery cuts composting time 
from year or more to around 8 weeks 


There is no need, any longer, to wait 
and wait for your compost pile to “convert’ 
to humus. Nor do you have to worry, any 
more, about the scarcity of manure. In 
about 8 weeks you can produce rich, 
black, fine humus from grass-cuttings, 
weeds, vegetable peelings, coffee grounds, 
clearings of beds and borders, any com- 
posting material. 

formula of herbal activators dis- 
covered abroad cuts the time of Nature's 
slow process and saves the usual turnin 
of a heap. It is a powder that, mixed with 
water, turns compost heaps to humus in 
miracle time. Directions with every order. 
Fill out and mail coupon below: money 
back if not satisfied. You can get this 
product only from us. 


The Great Valley Mills 
Box 1096, Paoli, Pa. 


Please send me the items checked; my 
remittance is enclosed. 


) Packet, “Q.R.” Compost Herbal 
Activator, enough for 4 heaps up to 
6 feet square, $1.00. 


Booklet (92 pp.) “Quick-Return 
Method of Compost Makigg,” by 
Maye E. Bruce, most incecggiy and 
helpful, 50c. 














vn 
TUFOR 


CONCENTRATED 





A a 
MORE LAWN COVERAGE 
AT LESS COST 


ary Ame wots 


Tufor is a highly concentrated form of 
the well-known, selective weed killer — 
2,4-D. The high concentration makes 
Tufor more economical—4 ounces make 
16 gallons of spray sufficient to treat 
3,250 square feet of lawn for only $1.00. 
Before you buy a weed killer compare 
this dosage rate and price. 
Use Tufor to rid your lawn of dandelions, 
lantains and other unsightly broad- 
eaved weeds. It kills poison ivy and 
sumac, too. 
Tufor comes in two convenient forms. 
TUFOR TABS (in tablet form) 
15 tablets treat 1,500 sq. ft. $ .50 
75 tablets treat 7,500 sq. ft. 2.00 
TUFOR LIQUID 

4 oz. treats 3,250 sq. ft. $1.00 

1 pt. treats 13,111 sq. ft. 2.00 

1 qt. treats 26,000 sq. ft. 3.50 


Write for the new helpful booklet. 
‘* Pest Control for the Home Gardener” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 
1230-P Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 











HARDY PRIMROSES 


A garden without primroses 
Lacks the charm spring proposes 

Potgrown plants of a blooming size that will 

thrive in your garden. 

Primula Acaulis—F lowers early, each flower on 
its own stem which is less than 6 inches long, 
mixed colors. 50¢ each, 10 for $4.50. ; 

P, Auricula—Rather rare. Blooms from April 
to June and frequently repeats in the fall. 
Large florets in pleasing pastel shades. 
75¢ each, 3 for $2.00. 

P. Candelabra (Japonica) — Robust grower. 
Blooms in four or more tiers of deep rose 
flowers on 12 to 18 inch stems. 50¢ each, 
10 for $4.50. 

P. Denticulata Cashmeriana—Large globular 
heads of heliotrope blue flowers on strong 
12 to 15 inch stems. 75¢ each, 3 for $2.00. 

P. Plorindae—Fragrant yellow, blooms mid- 
summer on 3 foot stems. Heart shaped 
foliage. $1.00 each. 

P. Juliae Rosea Micia Visser De Geer—Very 
rare, showy pink profuse bloomer. $1.00 ea. 

P. Juliae Wanda—Very dwarf bearing violet- 
burgundy flowers in profusion, 3-4 inch. 
75¢ each. ; ; 

P. Polyantha in variety—An old favorite with 
trusses of large flowers in various shades 
from white through yellow, rose and carmine 
to scarlet. 1 foot. April-May. 50¢ each, 
10 for $4.50. 

P. Pulverulenta—Similar to primula japonica 
in habit. Flowers bright crimson with orange 
eye borne on 18 inch stems. May-June. 
75¢ each. 

P. Sieboldi—A very hardy native of Central 
Siberia. Soft crumply foliage, and fine 
fringed flowers on 10 to 15 inch stems. Will 
do well in cool, rich, light soil. 75¢ each, 
3 for $2.00. 

P. Veris Colossal Hybrids—Individual florets 
of large size. Very hardy and will grow well 
in most any location. Assorted colors. 50¢ 
each, 10 for $4.50. 

P. Veris Duplex—An unusual type of Primrose. 
Very hardy and strong. Hose-in-hose. Yel- 
low. These will grow most anywhere. 75¢ ea. 

P. Veris Klyni—Very pleasing yellow with 
orange center. 75¢ each. 

Packed free and shipped prepaid when check 

accompanies order. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Plantamen Since the 19th Century 
588 Paterson Avenue E. Rutherford, N. J. 











Planting Delphinium 


VERYONE likes delphiniums but not 

everyone has success in growing them, 
at least not as permanent garden plants. In 
fact, the current trend is to treat them as 
biennials. By that is meant that a new lot 
of seedlings is grown each year for blos- 
soming the following season. 

Some growers start their plants in Au- 
tumn or in late Summer and then trans- 
plant them to their flowering locations in 
Spring. Others disagree with this practice 
and hold out for Spring as the time to sow 
delphinium seed. Writing in the “‘Del- 
phinium 1946,” the yearbook of the 
American Delphinium Society, Redman S. 
Valentine of Danbury, Conn., states that 
he is in favor of Spring seeding for the 
following reasons: 

The hot weather of late Summer is the 
worst time of the year for delphiniums in New 
England. September is good but the plants do 
not have time to get well started before cold 
weather in most seasons. Plants from Fall seed- 
ings start to grow so early in the Spring that 
they have flower stalks of considerabie length 
before the ground can be prepared for them. 
These plants do not have the fine fibrous roots 
of Spring-started plants and get more of a set- 
back upon being transplanted. Perhaps, the 
most important reason, is that these plants 
throw a little spindling spike and before this is 
gone the plant generally throws several more 
small spikes, so that the grower must wait until 
the following season before he gets any really 
good spikes. 

Seed sown in the Spring, on the other hand. 
gives the plants a start in the cooler weather 
and they may be transplanted as necessary so 
that big husky plants will result with fine 
spikes in September or even in August. If one 
has a greenhouse, February | is the ideal time 
to seed. The seed should germinate in two 
weeks, giving fine strong plants for planting 
out in May. The lack of a greenhouse should 
not deter anyone from growing delphiniums, 
however, as the seed may be sown in a cold- 
frame with just as good results, except that the 
plants will be a little later and may require 
more attention when planted out, due to 
warmer or dry weather. 

Gardeners who hold more closely to the 
biennial idea, that is, starting plants one 
year for blooming the next, try to make 
sowings of new crop seed by mid-Summer. 
In that way the plants become lusty by 
Autumn and bloom in fine style the fol- 
lowing year. The difficulty encountered in 
this timing, has always been hot weather. 
Delphinium seed, new crop or old, germi- 
nates badly in temperatures higher than 68 
degrees. The research of Dr. Lela V. 
Barton of the Boyce Thompson Institute 
has shown that two weeks in a refrigerator 
at a temperature of 50 degrees increased 
the germination percentage in times of ex- 
cessively hot weather. The system de- 
scribed by Dr. Barton in ‘‘Delphinium 
1946”’ is to place the seeds on moist filter 
paper during the cool period and to sow 
them while still moist. 

Dr. Barton states that at more normal 
temperature no advantage is gained by pre- 
treatment. Rather, it is with seed storage 
that low temperatures are important. To 
keep delphinium seeds they should be dried 
in the air, put in sealed containers and 
stored in a refrigerator. 
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Whither the Winds? 


This “Ethan Allen” horse Weather Vane is 
made of copper—hand-hammered, mounted 
on iron copper bearing spire. Horse is 4 
full bodied, gold leafed with 22 Karat gold. 
Price f.o.b. New York: 


No. 9. Horse is 31 inches long—$39.00 


FISKE Weather Vanes have topped buildings 
everywhere in the United States for more than 
89 years. Time does not dim their beauty nor 
reliability. Also ‘Eagle’ and Arrow, or 
‘‘Rooster,”’ and many other designs. 


Illustrated Folder and Prices on Request 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


Established 1858 
72 Park Place, Dept. 9, New York 7, N. Y. 
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*€Tri-ogen (has) . .. given - 
a steady and astonishing re- - 
sult.» — Dr. J. Horace Me- ~- 
~ Farland, President Emeritus. 
., American Rose Society. or ail 
Don’t be confused about gar- 
f= den sprays! Do as expert Ros- 
“ arians and Gardeners do. Use 
Tri-ogen. Controls all 3-major 
groups of insects and blights. 
World’s largest-selling bal- 
anced insecticide, fungicide, 
- stimulant. Spray now contains 
+ Fermate. E size 90¢. Tri-ogen 
a@ dust 65¢. Dealers or direct. 
Beautiful Roses folder free. 
= Send today. Rose Mfg. Co., 
- 210-5 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N.Y. 
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3-Way Plant Treatment 





rrom CAL/FORNIA 


Fine Flower Seeds 
for Beautiful Gardens 
For 75. years discriminate 
» gardeners have looked to us for 
the Best in Seeds, Bulbs. Plants. 
Our new catalog contains many 
new varieties of great beauty. 


ENJOY THEM NOW! 
Send for Catalog Today! 


“ree 






Box 1115-H, Sacramento 5, Calif. 
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FLOWER 
INSURANCE 


Extra days of 
LOVELINESS 
for those costly 


HOT HOUSE BLOOMS 
when you use 


FLOWER-PEPS 
Petals glow with color, leaves 


stay crisply green, as stems 
eagerl refreshing, 
no g FLO -PEP solution. Water stays 


crystal clear, vases sweet. No slimy, odorous 
residue to scour. Just mg a FLOWER-PEP tablet 
in the vase. Churches, hospitals, garden clubs 
are enthusiastic users. And the exquisite flower 
print box makes it a lovely bridge or club prize. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEND $1.00 NOW for Box of 50 or 
$3.00 for LARGE BOX of 200 Postpaid 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H-57 Needham 92, Mass. 






















LOVELY PINK SHADES, long 
graceful spurs, bearing / 
huge flowers in exquisite 
shades of pink. Voted by 
visitors the outstanding 
columbines in our 1946 Trials. For 
garden or bouquet, you'll like them. 
Delicately fragrant, too. Sow seeds now. Pkt. 50¢ 


HALLAWELL’S LONG SPURRED BLUE HYBRIDS, the 
finest strain in lovely shades of blue. Pkt. 50c 


HALLAWELL’S SELECT HYBRIDS, Our own formula 
mixture contains many unique colors. Pkt. 35¢ 











Columbine Collection: Send for 
One pkt. each of above for $1 SEED and PLANT 
| ‘ CATALOG 
NallawellS Z2d4forme 
Flower Seed Specialists 40 Years 


Dept. D, SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


oA VE LY a 


pr MOWS « PLOWS « HARROWS 
or ¢ SEEDS * CULTIVATES 
FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS 


The Gravely ALONE 
solves every major up- 
keep problem of the 
country home or 
small farm. 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 














AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
gvards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 
| audubon gj workshop 


Poa. 
May 1, 1947 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 








For a first-hand report on starting del- 
phiniums in temperatures of over 100 de- 
grees, there is the experience of Carl E. 
Enggas of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Enggas 
reported that after sowing fresh seed, the 
flats are watered, treated with semesan, 
covered with glass and newspapers and 
carried to a cool basement floor to remain 
for five days. 

Germination will start on the fifth or sixth 
day, at which time the glass should be re- 
moved. (If the flat has been thoroughly wa- 
tered, it will need no additional water even 
though old seed is used when germination may 
take as long as 15 days.) By the eighth or 
ninth day about 75 per cent of the seed will 
have pushed through the sand at which time a 
socket-type sun lamp is placed about 12 inches 
above the flat and turned on for two hours. 
During the next day or two most of the rest 
of the seed will have germinated. The flat is 
now ready for its first trip out of the basement 
into the open for the early morning sun, under 
the protection of a double cover of cheesecloth 
for a few hours. 

Usually the temperature goes below 85 de- 
grees before bed time which means the flats 
can be carried out of the basement to the cold- 
frame for the following morning's sun. One 
knows from the previous day’s temperatures 
and the day’s forecast the hour that the tem- 
perature is likely to go above 85 degrees. Ex- 
periments have shown that in as much as 85 
per cent of plant growth is produced by the 
morning sun, their growth is not measurably 
retarded by being kept in the basement during 
the afternoon. If the seedlings have had at 
least three hours’ morning sun each day, the 
sun lamp is unnecessary. The use of a glass 
wick immersed in water has shown that with 
proper drainage and hot weather, daily water- 
ing of delphinium seedlings is not harmful. 

This procedure is continued until the 
first leaves appear at which time the seed- 
lings can “‘take it’ a little better. Now 95 
degrees becomes the carry-down-to-the- 
basement signal. On mild days when the 
temperature does not get out of the 80's 
the seedlings may remain in the sun all 
day. After the second leaves appear the 
plants can remain out all day and are ready 
for transplanting into larger flats. 


Ohio Nature School 


HE third annual Nature School of the 

Ohio Association of Garden Clubs will 
be held at Camp Ohio, Utica, August 18- 
22. The program will cover all phases of 
the out-of-doors based on scientific infor- 
mation. For information write Mrs. 
Frank Warner, 66 Ashbourne Road, 
Columbus 9, Ohio, chairman of Nature 
School and Nature Study for the Ohio 
Association of Garden Clubs. 


















YOUR GARDEN & YOU 
@ The time-tested, garden- 
tested effective insecticide. 
Recommended by garden 
experts everywhere. SAFE 
and non-poisonous. Eco- 
nomical . . . a 35c bottle 
makes up to six gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


A NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE 














For Your Garden 


This chubby little fellow with Jug and 
Bird Bath is 25 in. high, 28 in. wide. Jug 
to pour water easily arranged. Made of 
Pompeian Stone—$65.00 f.o.b. New York. 
Figure without bird bath, $35.00. 

Write NOW for our Oatalogue picturing a great 
variety of lovely Ornaments for House or Garden 
—from $5 to $500—10¢ please for mailing. 

Erkins Studios 
Visit our GALLERIES at 
44 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

















Plant i R i S 
ELMOHR 
GOLDEN MAJESTY 
WABASH 

Each $1.00, 3 for $2.50. 
Spring and Fall blooms. 


Oregon 
Rich bishop's purple. 
Brilliant golden yellow. 
White standards, purple 
Send for new catalog illustrated 
NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS ™Sivcon” 





For Prize-Winning Flowers 
Grown 
Each $2.00, 3 for $5.00. 
Each $1.00, 3 for $2.50. 
Falls wiith white edge. 
in color listing the finest iris for 
OREGON 








HEDGE 
TRIMMER 


A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. Oontinuous 
action, moze like mowing. A real time-saver. 
Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 


AYER, MASS. 








STURDY HARDY reReumaes 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of | 
them rare or unusual, in our New Illus- | 
trated Catalog. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 











Moorestown New Jersey 








STRAWBERRY 





"EVERBEARING 


Order your 
@ Ripens shortly after regular straw- 
Plants Now berry season. Bears continuously 
until frost. Fine flavor, extra sweet, 
12 for $1.25 requiring less sugar, keeps longer than 
25 for 2.00 most varieties, ships well. Compact 


plants bearing heavily when estab- 
50 for 3.75 lished. Red all through. All orders 
100 for 6.75 filled with the finest quality Oregon 
grown plants, guaranteed to arrive 

POSTPAID fresh and in good condition. 


Send for Complete Nursery Catalog 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Dept. H, HILLSBORO, OREGON 





You will Like— 


WASHINGTON IRIS 


Vigorous plants grown under ideal condi- 
tions will give you much satisfaction. 
ELSA SASS, Soft Yellow 
GRACE MOHR, Lilac and Manganese 
MOROCCO ROSE, Rose Pink 
WHITE GODDESS, Glistening White 
PRINCE OF ORANGE, Golden Orange 


$1 each; 5 plants (1 each variety) $4.50 
Send for new Iris Catalog 


WARNER IRIS GARDENS 
Dept. H Grandview, Washington 





IMPORTED RARE BULBS 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
VAN TUBERGEN BULBS 


New, unusual Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Daffodils and many 
others. Largest listing of 
Tulip and Crocus species. 
Buy direct from origina- 
tors. Many available only 
through us. 











WRITE FOR FREE 
FULL-COLOR CATALOGUE. _f 


THE BARNES 
IMPORTERS 


Lockport 2, N. Y. 
















MELITZA—lIvory flesh, pink beard 
SABLE—Queen of the blacks 
FIESTA—Apricot, orange and 
copper 
GREAT LAKES—Light blue 
medallist 
STARDOM—Four-star pink-buff 
THE RED DOUGLAS—Wine-red 
winner 
SAMOVAR—Coppery-rose eye- 
catcher 
1 each of any 3 varieties 


$3.50 


FREE IRIS-DAYLILY CATALOG 
635 SUPERIOR VARIETIES 


EDENWALD GARDENS, Vincennes, Ind. 


LANDSCAPE 
eat 0 GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-5, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


TOMATO BLIGHT CONTROL DUST — Apply 
when setting out plants and through season. Di- 
9 on each package. Enough for 25 staked 
lants $1 Prepaid. 50 Ibs. $7. Penn’s Manor 
Products, No. 3 Landreth Road, Bristol, Penna. 








TRIS—325 new and proven varieties. Oriental 
Poppies. Hemerocallis. Peonies. ree catalog. 
Imperial Iris Gardens, Cornell, Illinois. 





DAYLILIES: 5 blooming size labeled, 5 one year 
seedlings, 1 packet seed, $2.50 postpaid. Everett 
Kennell, 585 Beahan Road, Rochester 11, N. Y. 





LUSCIOUS CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. Great 
demand for plants. From one thousand to two 
thousand dollars per acre received last summer by 
the Growers of Cultivated Blueberries. Wonderful 
Landscape plant; beautiful flowers in the spring, 
luscious berries in summer, brilliant foliage in fall, 
red twigs in winter. My references seventeen mag- 
azine editors. One year old plants, $3—doz., $18— 
100. Two years old, 12 to 18 inches, $6—doz., 
$60—100. Three years old, $12—doz., $90—100. 
List sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming 
delphinium. Mixed colors or white. Young plants. 


50 for eS 00. 100 for $5.00, postpaid. 


oneybee 
Haven, Dover, N. J. 





DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. 

Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del- 

ne ee Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
ashington. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Send for our 
catalogue featuring the wonderful Early English 
Chrysanthemums that are taking the country by 
storm. Smith Gardens, Lewiston, Maine. 





HYBRID ORCHID SEEDLINGS: Tubes, Com- 
munity Pots, Individual Pots. Send for list. ‘Lehigh 
Floral Company, 327 E. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 varieties, 
labeled, prepaid, only $2. MacPherson Gardens, 
350 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, Ohio. 





WATER LILIES, 2 Different $1, 5 Different $2.50. 
Beautify that lake. 100 lilies, 5 varieties, $40. 
Prices F.0.B. BR. Blackman, Stover, Mo. 





HARDY NATIVE FERNS: Johnson’s Nurseries, 
College Highway, Southwick, Mass. 





BERRY PLANTS. Thornless Boysenberry $1.50— 
doz., $7—100. Sunrise Raspberry $1.50—doz., $5 
—100. Per 1000—$40. Eldorado Blackberry $1.25 
—doz., $5—100. Currants $4—doz. Gooseberry 
$7—doz., Black Raspberry $1.25—doz., $4—100. 
Also Blueberry. List sent. Warren Shinn, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Three year, immense, Wash- 
ington Asparagus roots $4—100, $23—-1000. Two 
years, $2.50—100, $11—-1000. Rhubarb roots, $5 
—100, $1.50—doz. List sent. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and Fancy-Leaved 
Caladium tubers. Send for list. Julius Roehrs 
Company, Rutherford, N. J 





WILD FLOWEBS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





ZANT’S Blue Ribbon Dahlia Catalog, yours for 
Post Oard. Showing 22 acres of Dahlias. Zant’s 
Wildwood Gardens, Box H, Wayland, Mich. The 
Dahlia Capital of the world. 





POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. June bearers 

$9 per 100. Everbearers $10—100. List varieties 

ae promptly. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New 
ersey. 





HERBS. Tarragon, Thyme, Mints, Lemon Balm, 
Sage. List sent. One year plants 25¢ each. Two 
year plants 50¢ each. Chives $1.25—doz., $7— 
fe! $50—1000. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New 
ersey. 





ABINGTON STRAWBERRY NURSERY: Seven- 

teen best varieties for N. E. gardens. Oolor folder 

= prices on request. G. H. Rounds, Abington, 
Ss. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS and perennials. 
Send for list. Frank O’Neill, 59 Granite Ave., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





QUALITY NATIVE plant seeds. 1946 crop. Car- 
dinal Flower, Fringed Gentian, Pitcher Plant and 
others. Free list. Valley Gardens and Nursery, 
21301 Telegraph Road, Detroit 19, Mich. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—20 all different, each la- 
belled, finest from our 60 varieties, $5 prepaid. 
These are potted plants—full $6 value. PACIFIO 
DELPHINIUMS Ready, blooming size. Mixed 20¢ 
each; white, violet, lavender, blue, 25¢ each, pre- 
paid. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 








EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 
New Minnesota introductions that bloom from 
August until freezing. Very hardy, lovely large 
flowers, beautiful colors. 6 Growing Banded Plants 
$2; 6 New English same price. All different, all 
labeled, prepaid. “SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 
OFFER” — New University Chicago, Minnesota, 
English and other introductions in all types and 
colors. A gorgeous blooming assortment. All dif- 
ferent, labeled, prepaid. 6 Growing Banded Plants 
$2; 18 Growing Banded Plants $5. Descriptive 
list 80 Varieties sent on request. Prairie South- 
west Floretum, Route 1, Box 103, Fall River, Kan. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Hardy, English and 
Northland Daisies. We are introducing National 
Velvet and Catherine Collins, two outstanding new 
seedlings for 1947. Get our free catalogue listing 
200 varieties and many other worthwhile peren- 
nials. Omar Coles, Magnolia, New Jersey. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.’’ Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





VIOLA SEED—For interesting new hybrid violas, 
plant our choice seed selected from the finest named 
perennial varieties available. Special blend of the 
following colors—blue, yellow, white, and rose. 
Generous packet $1, postpaid. Planting directions 
with orders. Harper Viola Gardens, Warren, Ore. 





NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in color sequence. 
Bagdad, J. Crawford, Lemona Goldeni, Mikado, 
Vesta, worth $2.35, for $1.90. All types of iris. 
Any list on request. Kenwood Iris Gardens, 7595 
Montgomery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ORCHIDS: 12 mature plants; assorted Cattleyas, 
Lelias and species. Our selection—bloom through 
the year. $50.00—check with order—f.o.b. Orchid 
Exchange, Inc., 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 


POSITION WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER. Scotch. Age 46. Married. 

17 years last position. Life experience here and 

eee. Box 87, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
Ss. 











HELP WANTED 





OPPORTUNITY for man or woman interested in 
publications and public relations position with 
horticultural institution in Greater New York. 
Writing—editing—publication—news releases— 
arranging events. Horticultural or botanical knowl- 
edge and experience helpful. Oollege degree neces- 
sary. Starting salary approximately $4,500, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Box 94, c/o “Horti- 
culture,” Boston 15, Mass. 





GARDENER: General Maintenance man on year 
round four acre estate, mostly trees and shrubs, 
Manchester, Mass. Living quarters available for 
couple if wife can assist in house. Apply letter 
only, full details. Richard S. Russell, 50 State 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 





WANTED, experienced gardener to take care of 

gardens and help other men in maintenance of 

grounds. Prefer married man with wife who will 

take over care of one house. Living quarters on 

gesoenty. Box 93, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
ass. 





GARDENER-CARETAKER in Rhode Island. Flow- 
ers, vegetables. Furnished cottage supplied. Please 
give full information. Box 95, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 





GARDENER-HOUSEMAN: full time, permanent. 
Interested in plants, living nearby. Porter Sargent, 
26 Weybridge Road, Brookline, Mass 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 6 Varieties, Labelled — 
$1.00; Strawberries, Mastodon Everbearing, 40— 
$1.00; Iris, each different, 15 — $1.00. Oatalog 
free. Cornell Nursery, Cornell, Illinois. 
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When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





AT 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


DAFFODIL SHOW 


Monday, May 5— 
2:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. 


Tuesday, May 6— 
9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 





TULIP SHOW 
Thursday, May 15— 
2:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. 
Friday, May 16— 
9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 





Admission Free 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Wednesday, May 21, 1947 
2:30 P.M. 


at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
(16th floor) 

LECTURE by DR. CONRAD LINK, 

Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


FLOWER SHOW 


in which will be included classes for 
commercial firms, professional garden- 
ers and arrangements. 


Invitation is extended to horticultural 
societies, men’s garden clubs, and 
branches of the National Association 
of Gardeners to exhibit at this show 
and all other shows conducted by this 
Society. These exhibits will be judged 
and suitably recognized by the Exhibi- 


tion Committee. 
—_——_>—_———_ 


James G. Esson, Horticultural Consult- 
ant, Editor of Gardeners’ Chronicle, and 
an outstanding gardener, will be on duty 
in the rooms of the Society every Tues- 
day and Friday between 2 and 5 p.m. 
to answer gardening questions. In- 
quiries received by mail will also be 











answered. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Garden Visits 


May 10 — Main Line 
May 17—Wyncote, Rydal and 


May 24—Kimberton and 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broad Street Station Building 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


—_—>———_ 


Members are cordially invited 


to attend the 


1947 


Saturday Afternoons 
2 to 6 P.M. 


Jenkintown 


Vicinity 














LEASE OUR GARBAGE 


SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem but Valuable Materials. 


Dump Daily into Labor Saving Container. 
No Unsightly Piles. No Turning. 
Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, beneficial and 
rofitable results from Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 
yy users of the Loveland Process in converting 
WASTE GARBAGE, MANURES, ETC., in few days 

to a RICH NATURAL ORGANIC PLANT FOO 
fortified by elements needed by plants and earth 
worms. INEXPENSIVE, SIMPLE, EASY. 


A limited amount of ticular type 

of compost made by LOVELAND proctee 

is available for trial. Send $4. 7% 7 for 28 
pounds and see for yourself what it will 

do for plants. 

Full particulars furnished free. 
. A. LOVELAND COMPOSTING SERVICE 
me ‘458H—215 Fulton Street, New York City 8 








Madonnas and Delphiniums 


The most beautiful combination in any garden. 
Pacific Hybrid Delphinium plants for immediate 
delivery. Madonna Lilies for yg early Fall. 
A wonderful combination for full show in the 
1948 garden. Mail a card for a catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Nookvale Farms Rt. 2, Everson, Washington 











IRISES - PEONIES - MUMS 
DAY LILIES - POPPIES 
Highest Quality Stock 
& Large Illustrated Catalog No. 65 FREE 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert Ohio 








Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
/ 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 
LT 





May 1, 











COMING EVENTS 




















May 1. New Hope, Pa. Wild Flower Cara- 
van and May Day Reception at Bow- 
man’s Hill State Wildflower Preserve. 

May 3-13. Maryland. Tenth Annual House 
and Garden Pilgrimage of Federated 
Garden Clubs of Maryland covering the 
entire state. 

May 5-6. Boston, Mass. Annual Daffodil 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 5-7. Tulsa, Okla. Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc. 

May 7. Ambler, Pa. Spring Festival of the 
School of Horticulture for Women. 

May 8-9. Sedalia, Mo. Annual Meeting of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Missouri. 

May 10, 17 & 24. Pennsylvania. Garden 
Visiting Days of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society. 

May 14-17. Holland, Mich. Tulip Time in 
Holland. 

May 15-16. Boston, Mass. Annual Tulip 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 16-18. Kentucky. Spring Garden Tour 
of Kentucky. 

May 21. New Haven, Conn. Annual Flower 
Show at St. Thomas Parish House. 

May 21-24. Portland, Ore. Annual Conven- 
tion of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America. 

May 22. Boston, Mass. Open Garden Day 
sponsored by the Beacon Hill Garden 
Club. (May 23 in case of rain.) 

May 23. Wauwatosa, Wisc. Annual Garden 
and Flower Show of the Wisconsin Gar- 
den Club Federation at the Recreation 
Building. 

June 7. Unionville, Pa. Garden Visiting 
Day of the School of Horticulture for 
Women. 
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AF FODILS 


Write for 
our descriptive price 
list featuring the best British, 
Dutch, and Australian vari 
eties of Daffodils together with 
some of our own introductions 
and others originated in America. 
Or send 25c¢ for cur color cata- 
logue with much information 
of interest to fanciers. 


CANBY, OREGON 


IT’S BACK! 
DOG-O0-WAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 

The Original Dog Repellent 
It really does the trick. Keeps dogs and cats 
away from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs 
and other unwelcome places indoors and out. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. Proven 
_—— successful. Ready-to-use powder in handy 


SEND "NO. MONEY. C.O.D. 2 large cans $1.00 
plus postage. Or send $1.00 and we pay postage. 
P. W. RHOADES, Box 120, South Sudbury, Mass. 

















BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 
Clean, odorless, easy to 
use. 200 lbs. $5; 500 lbs. 
$10.50; 1000 ibs. $19—all 
f.o.b. Folder 
LARROWE MILLS INC. 
Cohocton, N. Y. > 


evaveqpeaveday 


Protect Your Plants with ) 









Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markiny permanent 





18 Lewis Street 


Really reliable. Millions in ey 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


Hartford 8, Conn. 





healthy trees are well-fed trees 


Too often property owners forget that shade trees, like humans, must eat; they forget, too, that 
nature’s larder can become depleted . . . leaving trees to literally starve to death or, weakened, 
fall prey to innumerable insects and diseases. 


The leaves and branches of a tree are composed of minerals and organic matter drawn up from the 
ground through the roots. In natural forests, this feeding system is ideal; there, decaying leaves and 
vegetation form a mulch which conserves moisture and eventually produces humus, the natural food 
for trees. There, nature’s larder is constantly being replenished. 


On developed grounds, however, land is cleared and well-kept; fallen leaves removed, and moisture 
conditions changed so that less nourishment is restored to the ground. Without natural conditions 
to replenish the soil’s food supply, there is a constant and increasing drain on its resources. 











If trees are to flourish, this drain cannot go on unchecked; measures must be taken to replace the 
loss in the soil . . . not by hit-or-miss methods, but by scientifically-balanced prepared food in proper 
quantities. 

Through years of study and experience, and with the invaluable aid of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett Green Tree Food has been developed as the most 


perfectly balanced prepared food for your trees, and the most satisfactery in method of application. 
Bartlett Green Tree Food contains a high percentage of organic material. 


Top dressings do not solve the feeding problem. Tree roots are usually at least fifteen inches below 
the surface of the ground, where the top dressing does not reach. Therefore, Bartlett Green Tree 
Food is applied through small holes in the soil, made with special powerful electric drills. This method 
assures that the food will penetrate right to the root area where it is readily assimilated; it is a 
highly efficient and economical method and does not disfigure lawns. 


In every tree problem, the Bartlett Way is the Scientific Way; your Bartlett representative, with the 
knowledge and unsurpassed facilities of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive 
Experimental Grounds, is always at your call to explain each Bartlett service with respect to your own 
tree problems. Consult him at any time, with no obligation to you. 


, Bartlett Green Tree 
AE IS eg Be Food is a sp 
formulated and 
: anced food for shade 
trees and is available only throngh 
your Bartlett representative. 
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mouth, Ohio; Lynchvurg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W. V. 








